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Buyers Turn To GMC 


Because GMC Sturdiness, Reliability 
and Economy Reduce Delivery Costs 


Every truck in the service of Froznpure Ice Cream Company 














of Louisville is a GMC, because: 
Distribution » . oa, ° 
Centers at There is extra strength designed and built into every GMC part; 
Ak *Minneapoli , . _ — ‘ 
“Atlanta “Milwaukee s There is a simplicity and accessibility to GMC design that cuts 
ti t . ° 
‘Birmingham New Orleans even the usual upkeep attention; 
——e _ York 
Buffalo — The economical sized GMC engine develops maximum pulling 
"Chicago “Philadelphia power and maximum speed working through the famous GMC 
“Cleveland Portland Two-Range Transmission — using the minimum amount of 
1 i ti . °1. 

Glarkebura  *Pontise gasoline and oil; 
*Dallas Rochester “ 7 si 
“Boaver oat Louie GMC trucks are priced on a basis of actual value—production 
pepeon sane, zrenelace cost plus a fair profit. Their list price contains no added profit 

‘Spokane for excessive “trade-in” allowances. 

Salt Lake City 

Saginaw 

_ annie 

oSnhrevepor 

Toronto, Ont. GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 

Eng. Washington aa Division of General Motors Corporation 
*Memphis Winnipeg, Man. PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 
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Direct Factory Branches en 











General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


_ General Motors Trucks 
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makes “quality” mean something more 
than a pretty word! 


W HAT you buy in an automobile is 

TRANSPOR TATION. “Power,” 
“performance,” “appearance,” 
“comfort” are necessary; but, after all, 
merely contributory! 


That’s why the Studebaker Big-Six is the 
first choice of the public for seven-passen- 
ger service. It is made distinctly for seven- 
passenger service. 

It has full room for seven passengers, the 
surplus power to carry a full seven-passen- 
ger load any distance and to any destination 
easily, and without effort. 

And it meets not only the vital elements 
of speed and comfort in transportation— 
but also the element of economy. 

It is the only seven-passenger car de- 
signed throughout as such that sells at a 
price of $1,750—cars comparable to it be- 
gin at a price of $2,750. 


It has proved its dependability, durability 
and very low upkeep costs in the hands of 
thousands of owners in every part of this 
country and abroad—and under every con- 
dition of service. It gives you its full 60- 
horsepower with low gasoline cost; it gives 
you 15,000 miles on a set of its oversized 
tires. and it gives you unbelievably low 
repair costs because of its extra size bear- 
ings and wearing parts and extra strength 
springs, frame and axles. 


These are the things that determine the 
Transportation Value of a motor car and 
make the term “Oualitv” mean something 
more than a pretty word! 


If you want to invest in a motor car on 


this basis—let us lend you a Big-Six for a 
personal demonstration. 






THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF QUALITY AUTOMOBILES 
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To READERS 

WHO BUY 

FORBES MAGAZINE 
AT THE NEWSSTANDS 


Why Not Become 
Regular Subscribers? 


—the Magazine will come to you 
before it appears on the news- 
stands; 


—it comes to you; it seeks you, you 
do not have to seek it at the 
newsstands; 


—you make sure of the regularity 
of each issue—we very often 
find that newsdealers are sold 
out before some regular buyers 
can get it. This is because our 
newsstand distribution is 
limited; 


—it costs you less as a regular sub- 
scriber. 


The subscription rate is $5 per year 
($5.50 in Canada; $6 Foreign). 


Merely fill in and mail the coupon below. 


ase een = =—Fill in and mail—--<<=<:- 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50 cents for Canadian and 
$1.00 for Foreign Postage). Enroll me for one year’s 
subscription to Forbes Magazine. 


City and State 
F.-8-}-24 
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We Sought Perspective 
and Got Reflection 


HE more one knows 
Ts art, the better can 

one appraise art; dit- 
to music, architecture, lit- 
erature—and, coming down 
to our field, in sizing up 
the calibre of business 
leaders. 

We had heard much of 
Edstrom, called the “Stin- 
nes of Sweden,” and we 
sought the story of his life 
for the perspective it would 
furnish our readers in ap- 
praising the achievements 
and personalities of our 
own big business men. 

But instead of perspec- 
tive we got a reflection, for 
Edstrom made his start in 
America and carried back 
to his home land his knowl- 
edge of American methods. 
For a number of years he 
held responsible engineer- 
ing positions with the 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. and the 
General Electric Co. Al- 
though his native ability 
has, of course, counted 
heavily, no little credit for 
his rise should be given to 
American training. 
Industrial Genius 
of Sweden 

J. Sigfrid Edstrom is 
direktor of the Asea, which 
is the abbreviated and_pro- 
nounceable name of the All 
manna Svenska Elekiriska 
Aktiebolaget (General Swed- 
ish Electric Company). 

“The Asea produces 75 
per cent. of all the elec- 
trical machinery maufac- 
tured in Sweden,” says Mr. 
Edstrom. “That is merely 
the result of business con- 
centration and of organized 
principles,” he modestly 
adds. 

When Edstrom took over 
Asea in 1903 it was, as one 
shareholder said, “a heap 
of rubbish.” In 1907 it 
was on its feet. To-day it 
is one of the big industrials 
of Europe. Let A. Bogen- 
holm Sloane tell you more 
about Edstrém in Forbes 
for August 15. 














In the Bell System laboratories speech sounds are recorded on the oscillograph with a view to their subsequent analysis 


The service of knowledge 


The youthful Alexander Graham Bell, in 1875, was ex- 
plaining one of his experiments to the American scientist, Joseph 
Henry. He expressed the belief that he did not have the 


necessary electrical knowledge to develop it. 
““Get it,” was the laconic advice. 


During this search for knowledge came the discovery that was 
to be of such incalculable value to mankind. 


The search for knowledge in whatever field it might lie has 
made possible America’s supremacy in the art of the telephone. 


Many times, in making a national telephone service a reality, 
this centralized search for knowledge has overcome engineering 
difficulties and removed scientific limitations that threatened to 
hamper the development of speech transmission. It is still making 
available for all the Bell companies inventions and improvements 
in every type of telephone mechanism. 

This service of the parent company to its associates, as well as 
the advice and assistance given in operating, financial and legal 
matters, enables each company in the Bell System to render a 
telephone service infinitely cheaper and better than it could as 
an unrelated local unit. 

This service of the parent company has saved hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in first cost of Bell System telephone plant and 
tens of millions in annual operating expense —of which the public 
is enjoying the benefits. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


























How Many of 


Your Executives 


Read FORBES? 












AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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23, New Models/ 
Gach one “Six/ 


Gach one with the famous Buick 
valve-in-head engine » ach one 
with Buick four-wheel-brakes ~~ 
Gach one with low pressure 
tires ~ (ach one ata price that is the 
greatest motor car value ever offered. 


Oe 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fuirint, MicHican 
Divi. 


vision of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valye-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
‘anadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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These Developments Should 
Bring Better Business 


By B. C. Forbes 


developments come developments 
in money. Here also the trend has 
been favorable to improvement in 
business conditions. 


HE biggest and the best 
thing that could have hap- 
pened has happened. Grain 
prices have reached levels which 
insure prosperity for many millions 
of our agricultural population. 
Corn reached almost 50 per cent. 
above the price ruling when the 
year opened, and wheat 30 cents 
a bushel above the year’s low 
point. 

Spot cotton has been command- 
ing better than 30 cents a pound 
in New York, while new crop 
quotations have ruled above 25 
cents a pound. 

Other agricultural products have 
also improved in price. 

Compare current prices with 
those ruling at this season in 1914, 
before the war began: wheat, 90 
cents a bushel; corn, 76 cents; 
oats, 44 cents; flour, $4.65 a bar- 
rel; pork, $22.25; beef, $13.50; 
butter, 27 cents; cotton, 13 cents; 
wool 28 cents. 

With prices of agricultural 
products going up and prices of 
manufactured products going 
down, the American farmer’s dol- 
lar is coming into its own. 

From now on we should hear 
less about bank failures in agri- 
cultural districts and more about 
agricultural loans and mortgages 
being paid off, less about pinching 
and hardships on farms and more 
about purchases of implements and 
machinery. 

More. If satisfactory prices for 
farm products last, La Follette’s 
political activities will attract 
relatively little notice and excite 
little or no uneasiness in financial 
and business circles. In the East 
confidence in the outcome of the 
election has again risen notably, 
the assumption being that Calvin 
Coolidge’s election can be definitely 
counted upon. 

Next to agricultural and political 


Commercial paper has_ been 
placed in New York at the lowest 
rate in ten years. There has been 
some further lowering of Federal 
Reserve discount rates and also 
rates for bankers’ acceptances. 
The Federal Farm Loan Board has 
reduced its rate on direct loans to 
all co-operative marketing associa- 
tions from 5¥% to 5 per cent. Gold 
has continued to pour into the 
country, sending bank reserves up 
still further. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s refusal to lower grain 
and hay rates on Western roads 
was hailed as of deep significance 
and importance, as indeed it is. 

The Van Sweringens’ entrance 
into the Erie and the Pere Mar- 
quette railroads, Southern Pacific’s 
purchase of the El Paso & South- 
western, and other developments 
and indications are stimulating the 
public mind to look for railway 
mergers in many parts of the 
country. 





All these developments have 
brought about more activity on 
the stock exchanges as well as on 
the commodity exchanges. Wall 
Street has had a return of “mil- 
lion share days,” with quotations 
for both stocks and bonds reach- 
ing new peaks during the second 
half of July. There has also been 
ready absorption of new offerings 
of securities. 

The principal European curren- 
cies, notably sterling, have re- 
flected hopefulness over the likeli- 
hood of the Dawes plan being put 
into operation, notwithstanding 
the rather sharp differences which 
all along have marked the attitude 
of France and the attitude of 
Britain over the steps to be taken 
to bring Germany to terms should 
she later default. The presence in 
London of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon and Owen D. Young, 
the most influential member of the 
Dawes committee, gave America 
unusual weight at the latest con- 
ference in London. 

Despite doubts expressed in vari- 
ous newspapers and elsewhere, you 

(Continued on page 561) 
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The extent of the rise in grain and cotton prices is graphically shown in the above 
chart, prepared specially for “Forbes.” 











Fact and 


“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Comment 


By the Editor 


One Western reader writes cancelling his subscription 
because of something said in these columns regarding 
politics. He indicates that we should taboo politics. We 
are sorry to lose this subscriber, but we would have little 
self-respect if we had not the cour- 
age to discuss politics from the 
business point of view. Weare tied 
to the chariot wheels of neither the 
Republicans nor the Democrats. We 
try to analyze each political and legislative proposal from 
this simple, clear-cut angle: “Would this help or hurt 
national prosperity and employment?” It matters not to 
us whether a proposal is sponsored by the Democrats or 
the Republicans. If we are convinced that a measure 
would injure prosperity, we condemn it unequivocally re- 
gardless of the political tag it bears. Perhaps we could 
avoid making enemies by keeping mum. But we value 
our liberty and our independence more even than we 
value the dollars of subscribers. 


That, in few words, is our political platform. 
eas 


WHERE 
WE STAND 
POLITICALLY 


Every towering monument must have a strong founda- 
tion, remember. 

x * * 

A very large factory printed on the back of the dining- 
room check of every worker this epigram from “Forbes”: 
Have pride in your work, not in yourself. One of the 
men writes: “It is difficult for me to believe that you ever 

uttered the remark here accredited 


IN YOUR iii “i te 
WORK; NOT should have pride in his work, but 


I cannot understand how one can 
have this without having some 
pride in himself or herself. Without this pride, I fear 
our lives would be very worthless and dull, and I do not 
believe that our great country would be the leading power 
in this old world without the personal pride each good 
American possesses. While I take issue with your re- 
marks, I believe that the thinking people of this country 
would consider it a great favor if you would please give 
them an explanation.” 

Have you not known men who were conceited and who 
took little or no pride in their work? It is well, it is 
essential that each of us cherish his self-respect. But 
there is a distinction between pride and self-respect. When 
we describe a person as being “proud” we imply that he 
is vain, that he has a fancy opinion of himself. Is it not 
true that those who have accomplished the most worth- 
while things in the world usually are the most modest, the 
most humble, the least vain-glorious? Such persons take 
great pride in their work; but they are free from personal 
pride, from vanity, from conceit, from superior airs. 

That, briefly, is the reasoning which prompted me to 
write the sentence questioned. But when you express 
things epigrammatically you use few words and leave the 
rest for the imagination and the reflection of the reader. 


IN YOURSELF 





Successful executives can be divided into two 
classes: Those who can efficiently perform important 
tasks, and those who can inspire and develop others 
to do their best. The latter class are needed for the 

highest positions. And, naturally, 


‘TIS MEN they command the biggest re- 
be berg Bn ps wards. The highest type of 

THE WORLD Is. ghest type of ex- 
GO ROUND ecutive is exemplified by Sir 


Henry Thornton, who first won 
his reputation on the Long Island Railroad and later 
added greatly to it in Britain during the war, and 
who is now wrestling with the financially crippled 
Canadian National system. This system, though 
vitally necessary for the proper development of the 
Dominion, has had insurmountable financial diffi- 
culties. Thornton in a short time has improved mat- 
ters appreciably, but the deficit still averages a mil- 
lion dollars a week. 

Now comes the news that he has so infused the 
officers of the system with the right spirit and deter- 
mination that all of them have agreed to donate one 
day’s pay a month to the company! On this side 
of the border how many heads of corporations could 
confidently call upon their associates voluntarily to 
make such a sacrifice? Rarely has a finer tribute 
been paid any manager of men. . 


* *« * 


Two needfuls: To succeed, common sense. To be happy. 
a sense of humor. 
x * x 


We hear so much about dull times and about poor ship- 
ping conditions that I was taken aback when Thomas H. 
Rossbottom, general manager of the United States Lines, 
told me the other day that it was impossible to find one 

vacant room on any steamship leav- 


VOLUME OF ing Europe for America towards 
TRAFFIC 

SUGGESTS the end of the Summer. Thousands 
PROSPERITY more would cross the Atlantic if 


they could find return accommoda- 
tions. Our railroads reported that Fourth of July travel 
broke all records. Automobile camping grounds were 
never more crowded than they are to-day. The cry from 
all over the country is that there are not enough first- 
class hotels to take care of visitors. 

Conditions are unsatisfactory in a few spots, but the 
country as a whole is not half so badly off as the pessi- 
mists would have us believe. 

** 2 


Since you undertook to fill it, has your job grown or 


shrunken? 
* * x 


Express yourself—by your work. 
x ok Ox 


Temporary illness of body often brings permanently 
goodness of heart. 
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There usually is a right and a wrong way of doing 
a thing. Business men take pains to find and follow 
the right way, since the wrong way would hurt them. 
Our politicians, however, not being always affected 
directly by the consequences of 


WHERE their acts, often appear to choose 
ron the wrong way. Most Americans 
HAVE HURT = wr- 

BUSINESS agree that the United States 


should be kept a white man’s 
country, and that it would be a mistake to attempt 
to assimilate yellow races. Therefore, when Con- 
gress proposed to pass legislation designed to keep 
out large numbers of Japanese, public sentiment ap- 
proved. 

But it developed that this object could be attained 
by either one of two ways: by a method which would 
reduce Japanese immigration to a handful a year, 
which method would not have offended the Japanese 
nation; or by a less diplomatic method which every- 
one knew would be interpreted by the Japanese as 
a grave insult. Our politicians chose the unfortunate 
method. With what result? Read this letter from 
the foreign manager of a manufacturing concern in 
Seattle : 

As a long-time reader of “Forbes” I would be grateful for 
an expression of opinion from you concerning the Japanese Ex- 
clusion Act, and the present boycott against American goods. 

[ have just recently returned from a trip through the Orient 
and found the feeling against Americans very bitter in certain 
parts of Japan. There even seems to be a sort of strain between 
ourselves and our Agents (who are not Japanese), even though 
we have been close personal friends for three or four years. 
lhey handle large quantities of American goods, and no doubt 
they feel we have wronged them in causing their business to 
decline. That seems to be the general situation. 

A great many American business houses must be troubled by 
this situation, and no doubt this uneasiness will begin to express 
itself before long. 

What I am interested in learning is whether or not there 
's any likelihood of a friendly settlement with Japan in the near 
tuture. We are in an awkward position, but I suppose since 
Congress acted so hastily we will have to suffer the more or less 
“grave consequences” whether we. like it or not. 

I would be very grateful for ‘dh expression of your views 
on the subject. 

Well, is there “any likelihood of a friendly settle- 
ment with Japan in the near future”? Apparently 
the matter has been finally closed. Whether the ef- 
‘ect upon our commerce and our relations with Japan 
will be so harmful as to bring about a re-opening 


of the unfortunate episode remains to be seen, The 


(Left) WALTER H. JOHN- 
SON, new president of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company. 
Mr. Johnson has been senior 
vice-president of the company 
and closely associated with its 
activities since 1899. 


(Right) CHARLES A. KOLP, 
of Canton, vice-president of the 
Apex Electric Manufacturing 
Company of Cleveland, who has 
purchased the entire town of 
Lindentree, Ohio. In order to 
build up the town he has of- 
fered free rent for one year. 





(C) Keystone 





yellow people know how to make boycotts effective. 
They know how to harbor revenge. They have keen 
sensibilities. From various sources we learn that 
serious efforts are being put forth by Japanese to 
divert their purchasing of materials to parts of the 
Pacific Coast not under the Stars and Stripes. 

There is just a possibility that should Calvin Cool- 
idge be re-elected by an overwhelming vote, he might 
feel justified in asking Congress to reconsider its un- 
fortunate decision and follow the course earnestly 
urged by Secretary Hughes and himself. Although 
the United States has the strength of a giant, is it 
not a mistake to use that strength to incur the enmity 
of other nations when such enmity could easily be 


avoided? 
* *k x 


Slack and you slip. 
x * * 


Business is not excited over the political outlook. Both 
Calvin Coolidge and John W. Davis are widely regarded 
as sound, level-headed men having a thorough realization 
of the importance of maintaining business and employment 

on an even keel. The comment is 
NOT frequently heard in the East that the 


EXCITED 
OVER Democrats finally agreed upon an 
POLITICS able and acceptable standard-bearer. 


Financial and business leaders are 
not deluding themselves that Davis will conduct an in- 
nocuous campaign. His legal contact with powerful 
financial clients is not expected to stop him from pro- 
claiming progressive policies, some of which may disturb 
the conservative. True, the nomination of Davis has 
diverted more attention to La Follette. But Third Parties 
have not been treated kindly by American voters. ‘What 
Roosevelt failed to accomplish La Follette is little likely 
to accomplish,” one frequently hears. 

Since anything is possible, the selection of our next 
president may be thrown into Congress. But business is 
going ahead on the assumption that this is most unlikely 
to happen. Once the dog days are over, an increased 
measure of business confidence and activity will be in 


order. 
x * x 


Be yourself—but first make yourself worth being. 
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RESIDENT 
Pp CHARLES G. DU- 

BOIS of the West- 
ern Electric Company has 
solved the problem of how 
a large employer can talk 
to all his co-workers. He 
uses the radio. 





Reply Thus to 
Calamity- 
Howlers 


willing to do the world’s 
chores, to do the worid’s 
hewing of wood and draw- 
ing of water. There did 
set in, there still is such a 
trend. But as fewer and 
fewer men chose to be- 
come, so to speak, human 











beasts of burden, the brain 








If you had-asked any oil ———$—— 
man ten. years ago if 
enough gasoline could ever be produced to keep 16,- 
000,000 automobiles running in this country, he would 
have suspected your sanity. Read this sentence from 
the latest issue of Standard Oil’s magazine: “The 
remarkable increase in efficiency shown by the new 
refining methods, with still further increase in yields 
in sight, means.that the refiner has successfully over- 
come the bogey of a gasoline shortage.” 

The automobile has played an alarming part in the 
commission of crimes during recent years, and police 
officials have been quoted as saying that escape could 
now be made so swiftly that detection and arrest 
often were impossible. The newspapers printed news 
stories the other day under such headlines as “Radio 
to Land Automobile Criminals in Jail,” “Radio Now 
Ally of Police.” 

What thoughts do such incidents raise in your 
mind? 

Do they not bring home to us how marvelous is 
evolution, how adaptable is this old world, how new 
evils are followed by new checks and remedies, how 
a dangerous invention is followed by an offsetting 
invention, how something invariably develops to 
thwart threatened calamities to the human race? 

Providence, Nature, or, if you prefer, the brain of 
man appears to be capable of evolving orderly prog- 
ress in the development of the world. 

Something comes along which causes people to pro- 
claim nervously that a deadlock, an impasse confronts 
mankind. 

But, as sure as the sun rises, something else comes 
along to meet and overcome the situation. 

For generations many thoughtful men have been 
haunted by the spectre conjured up by Malthus, who 
in the eighteenth century drew a gruesome picture 
of the day when the human race would have so 
multiplied that food could not be raised for all. But 
since his day man has made wunimagined progress 
in cultivating the earth, and now scientists assure 
us that electricity can be applied to multiply in- 
definitely the productivity of the soil—and even to 
make hens lay more eggs by supplying them with 
electric light to lengthen the short, dark days of the 
Winter months. 

When the Germans let loose their deadly gases and 
snuffed out soldiers’ lives right and left, mankind 
shuddered. Here was a new and more deadly terror 
than ever before known, a terror which presumably 
could spread the sleep of death wherever its fiendish 
discoverers chose to direct their lethal fumes. But 
the new evil quickly brought new offsets. 

The advance of education, we were warned, would 
mean that enough men and women could not be found 





of man evolved more and 
more inventions, more and more machinery to take 
the place of backbreaking manual toil. Likewise, as 
the number of women who would consent to become 
domestic servants diminished, labor-saving appliances 
for the home multiplied. 

Again, when economic pressure began to discourage 
the bringing of large families into the world because 
of the cost, particularly of rearing daughters in semi- 
idleness and unproductiveness, lo, ways began to open 
up for the profitable employment of daughters in the 
economic world. 

As women in the more advanced countries became 
more “refined,” more sensitive, more frail, many of 
them shrank from the pains of childbirth. But Nature 
yielded up offsetting secrets in the form of anaes- 
thetics, etc., and “twilight sleep” was born. 

When steam gave us railroad trains capable of 
developing unprecedented speed, the problem of how 
to stop them promptly and safely arose. But along 
came a youthful American of fertile brain and demon- 
strated that compressed air could solve the difficulty. 

The creation of cities with their so-called “attrac- 
tions” threatened in this country and some other 
countries to draw the people away from the tilling 
of the soil, and alarmists saw starvation ahead. The 


“drift to the cities” did develop disquieting propor- 


tions. But again the new situation was offset by 
new discoveries, until to-day rural families and com- 
munities can keep themselves in the closest touch 
with the activities of the cities by means of the 
automobile, motion pictures, the telephone and, more 
recently and most effectively of all, the radio. 

The cry went up that heavy motor trucks would 
ruin every road in the country. Cement-makers and 
others quickly came along with the means of a solu- 
tion for this problem. ; 

“Thirty-five miles of new automobiles are turned 
out by American factories every day in the year. 
This cannot go on, for by and by we will not have 
enough roads to accommodate them,” was the em- 
phatic declaration made to the writer only the other 
day. Admittedly, automobile congestion in cities and 
on certain highways is approaching the point of im- 
possibility. But do not for a moment doubt that 
a way out will not be found, a way which will make 
it possible for the utilization of more and more motor 
vehicles, for “personal transportation,” instead of hav- 
ing reached its zenith, is only in its infancy, common- 
sense ought to tell us. 

Ocean greyhounds were developing such speed that 
appalling collisions were prophesied. But along came 
Marconi and others with inventions to avert this 
threatened danger. | 
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“Run along, whoever heard of a bull taking 
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The boll weevil was to ruin the South. Instead. it 
has proved the salvation of the South, thanks to the 
re-birth and the renaissance its ravages have brought 
about. 

Just as “The occasion begets the man,” so the 
greatest threatened calamities bring their own cure. 

Reflecting upon all this, whenever calamity howlers 
shake their heads and impress upon you that this, 
that and the next dire catastrophie is to befall this 
nation or. the nations of the world—such as, for ex- 
ample, that exhaustion of the world’s oil supply will 
bring all transportation and machinery to a stand- 
still through lack of lubrication, or that the exhaustion 
of the earth's stores of coal will make life unlivable 
in these cold climates—just smile and reply that the 
worst troubles of all are those that never happen, 
that you prefer not to cross shaky bridges until you 
come to them, and that you have faith that the Creator 
of the Universe will continue to vouchsafe all the 
knowledge our puny brains can assimilate and that 
this measure of knowledge will be sufficient to carry 
us through. 

* * * 

Learn to read. Read to learn. 


SS & & 


What would the peasants of other countries think 
and say if they were to learn that American hobo 
harvesters who used to tramp and steal rides under 
railway cars now have automobiles? The Federal 

Government agent who handles 
Nebraska, 


HOBO harvest labor for 
——_ Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
AUTOMOBILES sends that novel news. Several 


years ago the writer ran into a 
gang of gypsies who were travelling by automobiles. 
This Government agent pictures an army of auto- 
mobiles moving Northward as the crops ripen. Con- 


Two-Line 


Most industries now on their back should begin to rise 
in the Fall. 


* ok Ok 


Easy money makes mergers easy. 
* * x 
Whatever happens, we should be well ruled—Coolidqe 
Davis and LaFollette all are lawyers. 
x oe ok 


Will dearer wheat help to keep wages up? 
< * ox 


Vacations pay, remember. 
i 
We raised a wall against the Japanese. The Japanese 
have just erected a tariff wall against luxuries. 


x * Ok 
Did you forget to order your coal? 
x ok Ok 


Money’s wages are the lowest in ten years, labor's the 
best ever known. This won’t—can’t—last. 
x * * 


Wall Street bets on Coolidge. 
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trast that picture with conditions in Russia. Com. 
pared with most other countries, the land of the 
Stars and Stripes is a veritable paradise. Incidentally, 
why worry over that much-discussed bugaboo “the 
saturation point” in automobile consumption ? 
x ok Ok 

The Bell Telephone has put over half-a-million persons 
on speaking terms with capital. President Thayer of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company reports : “he 
financial policy of your company includes securing nation 
wide distribution of its securities. |: 
is estimated there are now well over 
half-a-million persons who own Bell 
Telephone securities.” The Steel 
Corporation has 178,000 © stock. 
holders and our largest railroad, the Pennsylvania, has 
145,000. During recent years the most rapid increase in 
security holders has occurred among public utilities, 
thanks to systematic efforts to enroll customers as stock- 
Could an accurate compilation be made of the 


HALF-A-MILLION 
ON SPEAKING 
TERMS WITH 
CAPITAL 


owners. 
multiplication of the number of stock and bond holders 
in the United States during the last ten years, the reccri 
would doubtless excite astonishment. Now that panks 
organized by labor unions are embarking upon the distribu- 
tion of securities, the gains in the next ten years are likely 
to be still greater. 

This whole movement is salutary. Nothing could more 
effectively check the spread of Socialism. Stock owner 
ship by the rank and file of the public is the soundest, 
safest and most efficient form of public ownership. The 
encouragement of employees to become owners of the 
securities of their employing companies is a_ peculiarly 
happy phase of this security-distributing movement. Only, 
a graver responsibility than ever before is thrown upon 
executives to exercise such managerial ability that securi 
ties sold to workers, to customers and to small investors 
in general, will not prove unprofitable. 


Editorials 


Rubber, leather, copper all should do better by and by. 
* Oe OF 


“Sinclair Oil Passes Dividend.” 
passed quite a while. 


/t a likely to stay 


* os 
Both life insurance and death dutics are increasing. 
rs * * 


Automobile companies are getting ready to speed up a 
little. 


x ok Ox 
Consider buying good utility stocks. 
* * Ox 
Rustless steel has been invented. How about brains’ 
x Oe Ox 


Not a dire calamity: “No Boll Weevils for Exper'- 


ments” reads a headline. 
* ok Ok 


Banning child labor means hardship; not banning 


more. 
* * Ok 


America’s population is now 112,078,610—and you, the 
exact total being 112,078,611. 





Instead of being published every second Saturday, “Forbes” hereafter will be 


published on the Ist and 15th of each month 
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Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


He Retired; then “Found Him- 
self in Love with His Job” 


After an Absence of Three Years, Charles D. Hastings Was Called Back to Head 
the Hupp Company—What Co-operation, Square Dealing, Open 
Practices, and Honest Endeavor Have Built 


66 HUT off the lights, Char- 
S lie. It’s daylight.” 


The man spoken to raised 
himself slowly from the car over 
which he was bending. He was 
tired and stiff. He glanced out 
through the little unwashed panes 
of glass which served 
for windows. Outside 
the snow weighed down 
the roofs of the build- 
ings that banked the 
low shed. He wiped his 
greasy hands on a piece 
of waste and pulled out 
his watch. 

“Quarter to seven,” 
he said briefly. He 
stretched his tired mus- ~ 
cles, and the set lines” 
around his mouth re- 
laxed. 

The car-was done. 
For days these two 
men had thought of lit- 
tle else but finishing 
that car. It was the 
first Hupp exhibition 
model and in a few 
short hours it would be 
shown at the Detroit 
Automobile Show. 
With it would go not 
only their hopes but 
every cent of money 
the little company had 
been able to get to- 
gether. 

But its success would 
mean even more than 
yrdinary achievement. 
It was 1908. The auto- 
mobile business was 
new. Even so it al- 
ready had all Detroit in 
its grip. It was the up-turn of the 
wave. To get in now meant a chance 
to enter the business with the first 
rush of the flood tide. Both men were 
experienced in the automobile 
field, but so far they had little to 
show for their experience. This 
car marked the turning point. They 
were tense with hope and expecta- 
tion, 

As he straightened up, Charlie 


By O. D. Foster 


Hastings sent his mind back over 
the past few months. They had 
been full of struggle. Months be- 
fore, Robert Hupp had conceived 
definite ideas on the building of an 
assembled car. Throughout the 
previous Summer he had worked 





Charles D. Hastings 


President, Hupp Motor Corporation 


unceasingly on the model and 
finally Hastings had gone with him 
for a spin in the roughly con- 
structed chassis. Before the first 
five miles had slipped away he 
knew it was a winner. Hupp was 
a technical man, a mechanician; 
Hastings, a financier and builder. 
It was a good team, as following 
events proved. 

“Never will I forget the night we 


finished working on that exhibition 
car,” said Hastings in telling the 
story. “I think it was the coldest 
night I ever saw. Working as we 
were, in cramped positions, thor- 
oughly tired out and continually 
racing against time, with the wind 
blowing through the 
crevices of that shack 
and chilling us to the 
marrow, it took all the 
courage we had to 
stick. But it was worth 
it, for the prestige our 
car gained in the show 
brought us the money 
which put us on our 
feet. Without it the 
Hupmobile would have 
ceased to exist.” 
Everyone is interest- 
ed in the financing of a 


new company. The 
method used by the 
Hupp Company was 


both daring and un- 
usual. The Hupp Com- 
pany started out with 
exactly $3,500. This 
was furnished by J. 
Walter Drake, Joseph 
R. Drake, and John E. 
Baker, Hupp’s services 
constituting the fourth 
interest. By the time 
the car was ready for 
the show the exchequer 
was practically empty. 

Nothing had _ been 
concealed from Hast- 
ings when he joined 
the organization. He 
knew its __ financial 
straits. He also knew 
that upon his resource- 
fulness in securing money its fu- 
ture would depend. While Hupp 
worked on the model car he bent 
all his energy toward devising 
some plan by which they could 
raise money enough to build the 
initial output of cars and get them 
into the hands of distributors. In 
their uncomfortable position any 
plan of financing would necessarily 
savor of high finance, as they were 
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building entirely on futures, but 
Hastings’ plan as evolved put the 
issue up squarely to the distribu- 
tors. His cards were face up on 
the table. 

Through all the tedious strain of 
the auto show Hastings and Hupp 
worked incessantly to put the car 
over with both distributors and 
dealers. Because of his previous 


associations Hastings had a large 
acquaintance among distributors 
and they had confidence in him. 
They listened when he told them 


























(Above) Nearing the final stage of the 

progressive assembly system at the Hupp 

factory. (Right) Upholstering touring 
cars. 





of the sound merits of the new 
car, and they flocked to see it. He 
concealed nothing. He told them 
frankly that it would be dependent 
on them whether or not the car 
continued to exist. He explained 
that his present plans for financing 
covered the output of the first 500 
cars. After that he hoped to be 
able to swing the deal without out- 
side aid. Moving among the dis- 
tributors he asked them whether 
they would guarantee an advance 
payment of $50 acar. He sold the 
entire five hundred before a wheel 
had been turned in the factory. 
The money was paid in promptly 
and as soon as the show was over 
he and Hupp went back to work. 
That was in the Spring of 1909. 
The only other capital put into the 
company outside of earnings came 
when Edwin Denby, later Secre- 
tary of the Navy, bought in a one- 
fifth interest ‘for $7,500. This 


brought the total original capital 
invested to $11,000. 

rom this; has grown one of the 
largest plants in the automobile 
field. The Hupp Motor Corpora- 
tion’s main plant alone has 1,- 
570,000 square feet of floor space, 


and subsidiary plants bring the to- 
tal up to 2,750,000 sq. feet. Sub- 
sidiary properties include a factory 
for gear and machine work in 
Jackson, Michigan; a large body 
building plant in Racine, Wiscon- 
sin; a Windsor, Ontario, plant for 
Canadian shipping purposes, and 
the Detroit Auto Specialties Com- 
pany, a stamping concern. 

Charles D. Hastings’ boyhood did 
not differ much from that of his 
companions, except that he enjoyed 
his work. At thirteen he moved to 


Detroit with his parents from the 
little town of Hillsdale, Michigan, 


where he was born. While still in 
high school he began, as most boys 
do, to map out a business career 
for himself. It started humbly 
enough in working on a newspaper 
which has since been merged with 
the Detroit “News,” and in estab- 
lishing a newspaper route. Man- 
aging this route meant getting up 
the year ’round at 4 A. M., but 
Hastings made a good thing out of 
it and with the two dollars a week 
he got from the newspaper he kept 
himself supplied with pocket 
money, paid his own expenses, and 
learned something of finance. Later 
on, after he had finished high 
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school, he sold hardware specialties 
traveling through the mid-western 
states. It broadened his outlook 
and he began to acquire a desire to 
branch out into other business. 

Along about this time there hap- 
pened to be an opening in the 
freight accounting department of 
the Michigan Central Railroad, 
and young Hastings decided it 
looked like a good chance to get 
some valuable experience. He liked 
figures and he wanted to learn 
something about accounting. The 
salary was only $60 a month, but 
in those days the buying power of 
the dollar was nearly double what 
it is now. He not only took it, 
but he even had the courage to 
marry on it. He stayed with the 
railroad for five years, taking on 
increased responsibilities. Then 
he resigned. When he was asked 
to give a reason he said he felt 
he had progressed as tar as he 
could in’ that particular line of 
work. Although he may not have 
fully sensed the reason, he was by 
nature a builder and routine work 
bored him. 

His was the story of the rolling 
stone which gathered no moss but 
acquired vast experience and pol- 
ish. His next connection was with 


a firm of wholesalers, where he 
was soon made a partner in the 
company. On the death of the 
senior partner he closed up the 
business and at forty-four became 
office manager of the Detroit plant 
of the Olds Motor Company. 
At that time the Olds company 
was pioneering. The public, excit- 
ed by the advent of a new form of 
locomotion, was clamoring for 
cars. Profits were rolling up amaz- 
ingly. Production was the main 
point at issue, and office methods 
were far behind because they ap- 
peared of less consequence. Hast- 
ings knew figures; so profits did 
not turn his head. He understood 
office routine ; so chaos was abhor- 
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rent to him. He had managed his 
own business; so he had keen in- 
sight. The company was moving 
by leaps; so he saw a chance to 
grow. Out of chaos he quietly and 
quickly brought system and order. 

When the plant was moved to 
Lansing, Hastings continued to 
manage both offices and began to 
turne his attention toward export 
trade, which interested him im- 
mensely. 


Interested in New Markets 


“New markets have always in- 
terested me,” Mr. Hastings said in 
referring to this period, “and even 
at that early day I felt that in or- 
der to insure maximum consump- 
tion we should begin to go out 
after the trade of other countries. 
Regardles of home demand we 
should not overlook foreign mar- 
kets, for they are profitable and 
may some day afford an outlet 
for a surplus. New markets are 
necessary to keep a product alive. 
This is true in every line of busi- 
ness. The man who sits down and 
sells only along a beaten trail grad- 
ually chokes his own output. Ex- 
pansion means progress. New con- 
tacts mean new ideas. New uses 
for an article mean increased sales 
and a natural improvement in the 
article itself to meet new condi- 
tions. Export trade is the greatest 
broadening influence a man can 
have.” 

Together with Roy Chapin, who 
at that time was sales manager for 
the Olds company, Hastings made 
a close canvass of foreign markets 
and the Oldsmobile crept into pop- 
ularity in other countries. At this 
particular time their output was 
about 4,000 cars. Of this number 
they exported from 700 to 800. It 
would be a large percentage even 
now; at that time it was nothing 
short of remarkable. 

About the time the export trade 
was well under way Chapin and his 


Testing motors at Hupp 
plant in Detroit, Mich. 


group became interested in form- 
ing the new Thomas-Detroit Com- 
pany, which was an outgrowth of 
the “Thomas Flyer.” The automo- 
bile industry is so new that the 
careers of the present powers are 
curiously interwoven. In Detroit 
the Olds Company gave many: of 
them their start, and the Thomas- 
Detroit was the birthplace of two 
more, for out of the Thomas-De- 
troit Company grew the Chalmers 
and the Hudson and Essex plants 
of to-day. Soon after the Thomas- 
Detroit Company was organized 
Hastings followed the rest of the 
crowd and took charge of all the 
work of the sales and promotion 
department except that connected 
with actual selling. 


Builds Up Foreign Sales 


It was a few months later that 
Hastings fell in once more with 
Hupp and together they tested out 
the prospective car. To Hastings 
his experiences had been rich in 
promise of what lay ahead for the 
automobile industry. He saw for it 
a golden future. He felt he would 
not be satisfied in any other line. 
To him this new Hupmobile, in 
which he had absolute confidence, 
was bound to be a leader if they 
could only get it through the strug- 
gle of the development period. 

After the company was well 
started and distribution in this 
country was under way Hastings’ 
mind reverted again to export 
trade. In 1911, with the company 
still in its infancy, they sent a Hup- 
mobile around the world to get 
acquainted in foreign districts. It 
visited twenty-three countries and 
made so many friends that its sales 
future was definitely assured. A 
foreign campaign was planned im- 





mediately and the car was put in 
the field. 

“Tsn’t it something of an under- 
taking to establish the sales of a 
new car in countries so far from 


home?” I asked. 
set about it?” 


When Friendships Count 


“How did you 


“Once again I used an already 
established acquaintance with dis- 
tributors,” Mr. Hastings answered. 
“A wide acquaintance is of the ut- 
most value, particularly in the au- 
tomobile business. I knew so 
many of the foreign distributors 
from my work with the Olds Com- 
pany that we had what were prac- 
tically established channels before 
we even started to sell. My first 
foreign sale for the Hupmobile was 
an order for twenty-five cars to 
be sent to South Africa. The dis- 
tributor’s headquarters were in 
Cape Town. Even at that time lit- 
tle was known about shipping cars 
by boat and the trouble we had in 
making delivery and the difficulty 
he had in disposing of them in that 
part of the country came near put- 
ting a crimp into our export trade 
for a while, but we continued to 
push it vigorously. For eleven 
years thereafter or until the post- 
war slump in foreign business, our 
export sales averaged better than 
25 per cent. of our entire output. 
Foreign trade is a peculiar business 
in itself, but it is well worth the 
study.” 

Almost from the first the Hup- 
mobile was a success. Within a 
few months after the building of 
that historic exhibition car the lit- 
tle company could not keep up 
with its orders. A total of 1,618 
cars were built the first year. Pro- 
duction increased rapidly and by 
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1910 it had grown to 5,340 cars. In 
1913, four years after its organiza- 
tion, the company was on a defi- 
nitely large production basis with 


an output of 12,543 cars. In 1923 
its output was approximately 


35,000. 
Optimistic on Business Outlook 


When I asked Mr. Hastings what 
he thought about general business 
conditions, he replied: “In my 
opinion more of our present purely 
business troubles are due to labor 
than to anything else. It is trite 
to repeat that the whole thixg is 
a vicious circle, but we cannot get 
away from it. We pay higher 
wages and that increases the cost 
of all products. Then the work- 
man has to pay more for his living 
and that means that we have to 
pay him higher wages so that he 
can live. 

“If a slow period would actually 
result in a deflation of inventories 
and a reduction of wages I would 
say it was worth while. Wages 
are so high now that they strangle 
our business. If we want the ex- 
port business we have got to pro- 
duce at a lower cost to get it. Be- 
fore business gets back on a sound 
basis inventories must be deflated 
in all lines. One look at the chart 
prepared by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce to show 
what the dollar will buy now as 
compared with 1913 tells you that, 
whereas it buys $1.11 worth of au- 
tomobile to-day, in some other 
lines it buys only 46 cents’ worth. 

“Nevertheless, I cannot see any 
reason for getting pessimistic. A 
few days of bad business is not 
failure. It would be much worse 
not to have these periods. To my 
mind, this mad drive of over- 
expansion is far worse for the 
country than a few weeks’ of de- 
pression. Every so often we get 
*xcited and push along too fast. We 
would also do well to remember 
that prices should be based on the 
actual cost of doing business and 
not on all the traffic will bear. 
Whenever we lean too hard on the 
other fellow’s pocketbook, we un- 
consciously flatten our own.” 

In the telling of this story I have 
touched so little on the personal 
side of Mr. Hastings that I cannot 
in justice leave it without giving 
you at least a swift picture of his 
singularly attractive personality. 
Men’s business principles, in a 
measure, are determined by the 
nature of their outside activities, 
for a man’s pleasures are the out- 
growth of his personal tastes and 
of his character. Mr. Hastings has 
always been keenly interested in 
sports of all kinds. He is an ardent 
golfer; has rowed many a winning 
race; was an enthusiastic boxer. 


his name is enrolled as a member 
of the old Detroit Bicycle Club; 
and he is a good sailor and a direc- 
tor of the famous old Detroit Boat 
Club. 

So keen is Mr. Hastings about 
sports, travel, and personal activi- 
ties that in 1914 he decided that his 
work had been achieved and that 
he would spend the rest of his life 
vacationing and in travel. But war 
loomed large on the horizon that 
year, and in the latter part of 1915 
the abnormal conditions demanded 
a refinancing and reorganization of 
the company. It was a situation 
fraught with the most intense diffi- 
culty and Hastings was called back 
in January, 1917, after an absence 
of three years. This was ninety 
days prior to our entrance into the 
war. He returned on condition 
“that he might be released again 
within six months, or as soon as 
the crisis was over.” 

When things were again run- 
ning smoothly he prepared to take 
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his departure, but as he expressed 
it he “found himself in love with 
the job” and by unanimous action 
of the directors the relation was 
continued. 

The war held the planned ex- 
pansion back in 1918, but with the 
signing of the armistice the com- 
pany forged ahead and in the next 
four years completed the present 
magnificent plant at a cost of 
$8,000,000, all out of earnings. But 
Hastings was the organization. He 
was made president, and the fol- 
lowing year the company earned 
$3,000,000. 

To that eternal question as to 
why one man succeeds where an- 
other fails the success of the Hupp 
Motor Corporation offers a logical 
answer. It has been built in a 
spirit of co-operation, square deal- 
ing, open practices, and honest en- 
deavor. It has what is probably 
the lowest turnover known, among 
its distributors. That in itself 
speaks for its policies. 








Does Character Pay? 


By Rev. H. 


Byer ye in the present 
whirlpool of the world, is the 
highest-paid thing anywhere. 

It’s not easy to find; it’s not so 
easy to buy, and that’s why it com- 
mands so high a price. 

Often it passes understanding 
that so much power and wealth, 
and even great glory, should be 
showered on plain honesty, and on 
narrow, very strict morality, and 
on outspoken, old-fashioned truth- 
fulness, and on dogged persever- 
ance, and on hard courage. 

Character, for some, is not hard 
to get, not hard to keep, and not 
easy to lose. 

Its tremendous money-drawing 
powers, its uncanny ability to at- 
tract responsibilities in this day of 
uncertainties, the average citizen’s 


trust in its benefits for him, and . 


its general acceptance everywhere 
at its face value, make it easily 
without a peer, anywhere, as an 
instrument of power in the hand 
of man. 

In the acquisition of character, 
wealth often acts as a hindrance, 
and culture may tend to dull the 
sense of character; it grows more 
easily in a small town than in the 
big city; it is nurtured more easily 
among humble folk, than among 
the gay lights. 

In all generations it is success; 
in all generations, real bliss and 
happiness follow it; in all genera- 
tions, it finds great praise, and 
honor, and glory. 

Character can make out of a 
shiftless criminal a most useful 
and self-sacrificing citizen. Char- 





C. Offerman 


acter can make out of a dying 
hamlet, a live-wire community. 
Character can make out of an irre- 
sponsible do-nothing, an up-and- 
doing, and progressive man of af- 
fairs. 

The language of character is a 
language that we all understand. 
The admiration for character is an 
admiration that is universal. The 
rewards of character are rewards 
that are as sure as the sunshine. 

In America let us have more 
character, and more aim at char- 
acter. In America let us have 
more permanence, and more desire 
for stability. In America let there 
be more Lincolns, and Roosevelts, 
and Stonewall Jacksons. 





Magazine for Executives 


Editor, “Forbes”: 


I cannot say enough in apprecia- 
tion of your wonderful magazine. 
I hope that the time will soon come 
when it will reach the desk of 
every executive in the country. 

—H. C. Orbauer, President, The 
Naperville Machine Company, Na- 
perville, Ill. 


* * * 


Satisfaction 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

I am a magazine fiend and want 
to take this occasion to say that 
I get more real enjoyment, satis- 
faction and profit out of Forbes 
than any other magazine that I 
read. 

—L. M. Williams, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
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Ranks of Examiners 


School of Government Bank Supervision Affords Excellent 
Training—Percy H. Johnston Outstanding Example 


HERE is one kind of incursion 
| from which granite walls, 

barred windows, grill doors, 
steel vaults, armed guards and alarm 
systems do not save the banks. It 
takes them unawares in broad day- 
light. This element of surprise is its 
outstanding feature. There is no 
way for a bank to escape it. 

After one of these visitations a 
banker described his experiences as 
follows: 

“Half a dozen men walked into my 
bank without warning. They took 
possession of the cash, they took pos- 
session of our books and the collateral 
for our loans; they took the bank 
right out of our hands. No one dared 
make a move to stop them!” 

Such is the way that John H. 
Puelicher, former president of the 
American Bankers Association and 
now head of its Public Education 
Commission, dramatized the arrival 
of the bank examiners at his bank, 
in making vivid to a school audience 
the close supervision by public author- 
ity to which banking in the United 
States is subject for the general good. 

He placed the stress on the protec- 
tion to depositors and to the public 
that.results from such supervision. 
The system is looked upon by the 
general public as important to their 


protection and it undoubtedly con- . 


siderably increases public confidence 
in the banks and is welcomed by them 
for that reason. Bankers, however, 
know that the great bulwark of pro- 
tection to the public is found in the 
high business principles voluntarily 
adhered to by the banks themselves, 
and not in the fear of the examiner’s 
visitation. 


Roll Call of Graduates 


Bankers welcome the system, also, 
as a training school for good bankers, 
as evidenced by the great number of 
officers recruited by the banks, espe- 
cially in the big cities, from the ranks 
of the bank examiners. Indeed, these 
cases are so numerous that it looks 
like another invasion of the banks by 
the examiners; and that the invasion 
has been to good purpose is evidenced 
by the high percentage of former ex- 
aminers now among the country’s 
leading bank presidents. 

Walter W. Head, president of the 


By John Oakwood 


American Bankers Association, was a 
national and state bank examiner in 
Missouri from 1906 to 1908, when he 
was drafted as cashier of the Amer- 





PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


President of the Chemical National Bank 
of New York, was formerly a national 
bank examiner. When he joined the 
Chemical, in 1917, its deposits were $37,- 
000,000. To-day they are $130,000,000. 
In the same period the correspondent 
relations of the Chemical with other 
banks throughout the country have in- 
creased by 600 per cent. 


ican National Bank of St. Joseph, 
later being called as vice-president of 
the Omaha National Bank of which 
he is now president. 

Daniel G. Wing, president of the 
First National Bank of Boston, was 
a national bank examiner from 1897 
until 1902, in which year he became 
president of the Massachusetts Na- 
tional Bank, having served as receiver 
of the Broadway and Globe National 
Banks of Boston. 

Albert H. Wiggin, president of the 
Chase National Bank, New York, 
was assistant national bank examiner 
in Boston from 1891 until 1894, when 
he was claimed by the Third Na- 
tional Bank there as assistant cashier. 

There are many other instances. 
Valentine P. Snyder, former presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Com- 


merce in New York, was once a na- 
tional bank examiner. James B. 
Forgan of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, whose banking career be- 
gan in Canada, was an inspector of 
agencies there, where the branch bank 
system prevails and a method of in- 
spection of branches, analogous in 
practice to the public supervision of 
the United States, is directed from 
the head bank offices. J. M. Miller, 
Jr., president of the First National 
Bank of Richmond, Virginia, was 
once an examiner. 

The late A. Barton Hepburn, one 
of the country’s greatest bankers, 
head of the Chase National of New 
York, received training in the school 
of government bank supervision, ac- 
cepting appointment as national bank 
examiner for New York and Brook- 
lyn in 1889, on the advice of a friend, 
who, he said, told him to take it be- 
cause “it will pave the way to a con- 
nection with some important financial 
institution.” As to the training in 
banking it gave him, Mr. Hepburn 
said that he was “privileged to go be- 
hind the scenes, to inquire into all 
phases of bank management,” adding, 
“T asked myself, how do banks make 
money, how should they make money, 
and how is money lost in banking? 
I carefully analyzed the profit and 
loss accounts of every bank I ex- 
amined to see the source of their 
gains and losses and later generalized 
the data. I differentiated lines of 
business to see which were safest and 
what one’s most hazardous.” Thus 
seizing the opportunity for such 
training in the practical fundamentals 
in banking, it is small wonder Hep- 
burn’s later success was eminent. 


Value of Contacts 


The list of those who have risen 
through this course might be length- 
ened, and stretched to almost in- 
definite lengths if made to include, 
beside presidents, the assistant cash- 
iers, cashiers and vice-presidents of 
banks throughout the country, many 
of whom are on their way to future 
presidencies. 

But the outstanding instance re- 
mains to be cited, outstanding be- 
cause it involves the career of a na- 
tional bank examiner who probably 
holds the record for the number of 
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banks examined throughout the coun- 
try, and also because of the effective 
application of the contacts and ex- 
perience so gained to the spectacular 
success of his subsequent banking 
connection. 

When Percy H. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank 
of New York, came to that institution 
in 1917 its deposits were $37,000,000. 
To-day they are $130,000,000. That 
is a growth of more than 250 per 
cent. 

“In that period the correspondent 
relations of the Chemical with other 
banks throughout the country have 
increased by 600 per cent.,” Mr. 
Johnston said when I asked him 
whether the contacts with banks in 
his examiner days hadn’t proved valu- 
able in bringing that class 
of business to his bank. 


“Well run banks show no ani- 
mosity whatever toward supervision 
as a general rule. Ninety-nine per 
cent. of them accept suggestions made 
to them in the right spirit. Whatever 
friction I encountered was over the 
most petty of details. Where I 
followed some examiner who had 
been over technical and over critical, 
I would find he had not left a goo: 
impression of what examiners repre- 
sented, and there would be signs of 
resentment. 

“Some resentment arose from the 
fact that the examiners had worked 
out no standardized system, each 
doing things in his own way so that 
the bankers were often put to a great 
amount of unnecessary inconvenience 
that sometimes seemed to represent 
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the efforts of the present Comptroller 
of the Currency, Henry M. Dawes, 
to bring about a more cordial, human 
and mutually helpful relationship be- 
tween bankers and those who are 
charged with their supervision on 
behalf of the government. 

Of this change it was recently 
written: “The official estimate of a 
good bank examiner has undergone a 
change. There was a time when the 
best bank examiner apparently was 
regarded as the man who could go 
into a bank and raise the roof the 
highest. The employees looked upon 
him apprehensively until the semi- 
annual visit was concluded and the 
directors sighed with relief when he 
departed. He was pictured as a 
heartless, unbending martinet, a sort 
of financial executioner. 
Following in the wake of 








Mr. Johnston was na- 
tional bank examiner for 
Kentucky from 1907 to 
1909; from 1909 until 
1911 he was chairman of 
the National Bank Ex- 
aminers of Southern 
States, being in charge of 
the examiners in thirteen 
states south of the Ohio 
and east of the Missis- 
sippi. From 1911 to 1913 
he was one of four na- 
tional bank examiners at 
large, and in that capacity 
traveled over the entire 
country and made exam- 
inations in more states 
than any other examiner. 
If Mr. Johnston’s gen- 
eral education ended with 
graduation from High 
School in his birthplace, 


Don’t Be a Crawling Man 
By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


Don’t sit with folded hands until to-morrow, 
To-day is waiting here beside your chair; 
Don’t plant a thistle seed, or trouble borrow, 
For if you do, you'll harvest dire despair! 


Don’t mind the wounds you get rebuffing error, 
But bind them up, resolved to win the fray ; 
Don’t let the ‘ocean roar fill you with terror, 
For if you do, your ship will rot away! 


Don’t lose your bearings in a passing storm, 
There is a port where master-men belong; 
Don’t hold to unprogressive thought or form, 
For if you do, you'll fall before the strong! 


Don’t tie to folk who have no purposed plan, 
Who shift and sulk, or falter in affright; 
Don’t be a hesitating, crawling man, 


the examination, there 
frequently came a stiff 
and_ stereotyped letter 
from Washington. Bear- 
ing the biting salutation 
‘Sir,’ it informed the 
banker coldly that he was 
violating the provisions 
of the law and directed 
him to cease these il- 
legal operations instant- 
er. Naturally the bankers 
resented this procedure 
for, in many cases, the 
gravity of the irregular- 
ity was hardly compar- 
able to the formal se- 
verity of the language. 

“While the position of 
the government was im- 
pregnable, it was not 
tempered in many cases, 
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Lebanon, Kentucky, in 
1896, there are few 
bankers who have had as 
wide and thorough an 


For if you do, you'll never rise to might! 


Don’t wait for other hands to do your work, 
Nor turn aside when called to climb a hill; 
Don’t slight the little things, or duty shirk, 


with what might be 
termed good common 
sense. It was lacking in 


heart. The main func- 
tion of the Comptroller 


education in the special 
subject of their profes- 
sion as he did in the six 
years he spent in the 
training school of bank 
supervision, whose em- 








For if you do, neglect will cost you ill! 


In courage, faith and patience, play your part, 
Let neither cold nor heat dismay your soul; 

Keep pressing on with gladness in your heart, 
And march triumphant to an honored goal! 


of Currency’s office is to 
keep the character of the 
national bank’s  securi- 
ties clean and liquid. To 
attain this objective, the 
co-operation of the banks 
is, of course, necessary. 














phasis is always on 
soundness rather than 
on profits. 


Instances are not wanting where 
it is a good training in physical 
courage as well, as provided by an 
irascible country banker in a South- 
ern state who drew his gun on a na- 
tional bank exammer, whose visit 
was purely a matter of statutory 
routine for the purpose of looking 
over his bank, and threatened to 
shoot him with as much gusto as a 
mountaineer guarding his moonshine 
still from a “revenuer” prying into 
his illicit business. 

But that was an extreme case, for 
as Mr. Johnston said when I asked 
him about the attitude of banks: 


merely the notions of an individual 
examiner. That was done away with 
by Comptroller Murray who was the 
first to systematize the work aiid ren- 
dered inestimable service to the whole 
field of public supervision of bank- 
ing. On the other hand, great harm 
was done under Comptroller John 
Skelton Williams who created untold 
antagonism by his methods.” 

In this connection Mr. Johnston 
was asked to give his present impres- 
sions, now that he is on the banker 
side of the matter, of the attitude of 
individual examiners, clothed as they 
are with dictatorial powers; and of 


“But banking prac- 
tices vary widely in the 
different sections of the United 
States. What may be good paper in 
one section would not be good paper 
in another. If the Comptroller’s office 
is to act intelligently in its supervi- 
sion, it must know conditions in the 
various sections and must deal with 
the banks in such a way as to make 
them realize that the office wants to 
help, not hinder, them in their opera- 
tions. And, in as much as the direct 
contact with the banks is made 
through the examiners, the Comp- 
troller’s office is desirous of spread- 
ing the feeling that the examiners 

(Continued on page 550) 
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Stop Up Those Energy Leaks 


LL over this land of ours 
A are to be found ambitious 

workers needlessly handi- 
capping themselves by dissipating, 
in little, unsuspected ways, the 
nervous energy which they are 
well aware they should conserve 
for their struggle for success. 
Many among them are by these 
energy leaks inviting the penalty, 
not simply of business failure, but 
of a nervous breakdown. 

If and when a breakdown comes, 
the chances are that they—and 
their relatives and friends—will at- 
tribute it to the zeal with which 
they have been working. But iu 
so attributing it they will be no 
more justified than was Slade 
Sloan, whose case may be taken 
as typical of what often happens 
when nervous energy is un- 
wittingly wasted. 


By H. Addington Bruce 


meals, you hurry in your play, you 
hurry even in your conversation. 

“This means that, all the while, 
you are using up energy that would 
be at your disposal for your daily 
tasks and problems, if you but 
systematized your life so that you 
would not forever feel compelled 
to hurry. And, besides thus caus- 
ing an energy leakage, hurry is 
harmful to you because of its bad 
effects on your organism gener- 
ally. 

“There are other ways, too, in 
which I notice that you foolishly 
waste energy. 

“T don’t suppose you appreciate 
it, but you have been restlessly 
fidgetting ever since you came in- 
to this room. If you have tapped 
once on the arm of your chair 


seemingly insignificant acts as 
moving restlessly in the chair in 
which one is seated, playing per- 
petually with one’s watch chain or 
‘he fob on that chain, tapping with 
hand or foot, with cane or pencil, 
pulling at one’s gloves, biting one’s 
finger-nails, and so forth, if long 
continued involve a really enor- 
mous energy waste. 

There may be some people so 
constituted, so super-endowed with 
vitality, that they can indulge 
with impunity in the luxury of 
these energy leaks. This is not 
true of the great majority. And 
especially in our time, by reason 
of the tension-breeding, excite- 
ment-breeding conditions of mod- 
ern life, there is need of real ef- 
fort to husband energy by every 
possible means. Much to 
the point is the observation 








Slade’s story to the 
physician whom he con- 
sulted was the usual story 
of anetrasthenic. He could 
not digest his food well, he 
could not sleep well, he 
could not concentrate well, 
he could not, in short, do 
anything well. 








Y REASON of the tension- 
breeding, excitement-breeding 
conditions of modern life, there 
is need of real effort to husband 
energy by every possible means. 


and recommendation of one 
American educator, Profes- 
sor M. V. O’Shea: 

“In many places there 
is no longer any quiet. 
Neither adults nor children 
see anything at rest; and 
people tend to reproduce in 
their own actions whatever 














“And,” he concluded, bit- 
terly, “I know perfectly 
what the trouble is. I have been 
so eager to get on in my profession 
that I have been overdoing. Now 
I suppose that I shall have to stop 
work entirely for a long, long 
time—and then won’t be good for 
much.” 

“T wouldn’t take such a desper- 
ate view of the matter if I were 
you,” was the consoling response 
he got. “It probably will be wise 
for you to rest for a while—but 
not because you have been over- 
working. Rest will give you a 
chance to steady down and learn 
to manage yourself in some ways 
better than you have been doing.” 

Then the physician, who had 
knewn Slade for many years, went 
on: 

“When you do get back to work 
you can work as hard as ever, and 
to much better purpose, if, for one 
thing, you will train yourself to 
overcome your bad habit of doing 
almost everything in a hurry. I 
don’t believe you appreciate how 
hurried your whole life is, and 
what an energy waste it involves. 

“You may not hurry at your 
work, but I know that you hurry 
to and fromit. You hurry at your 


while talking to me and listening 
to me, you have tapped a hundred 
times. 

“That sort of thing, as you will 
have to admit, has long been char- 
acteristic of you. A mere man- 
nerism, you think? It is more 
than that, since it means that even 
when you have an opportunity to 
rest yourself through sitting 
placidly relaxed, you insist on dis- 
sipating the energy which counts 
for so much in health and in ac- 
complishment. 

“Take pains now to study your- 
self with regard to any other 
energy-wasting mannerisms you 
may have. Cure yourself of them, 
as you most certainly can. Over- 
come also your hurry habit. Your 
nervousness, which really is to a 
large extent a product of this habit, 
will then no longer stand in the 
way of your success.” 

Similar advice might well be 
given to thousands of men and 
women who, without knowing it, 
similarly toss away energy by 
tricks of behavior which seem to 
them of no moment whatever. 

Hurry is the worst of all these 
tricks of behavior. But such little, 


lack of poise and com- 
posure they feel in their 
environment. 

“The home and school should 
make an attempt to counteract the 
exciting influences of the street. 
At certain periods every pupil in 
school and every member of a 
family should be quiet. Young 
and old alike should learn to sit 
still.” 

Among my readers, I know, 
there are not a few who, if pressed, 
would have to confess that they 
are markedly deficient in ability to 
sit still and in ability to do things 
unhurriedly. They might well 
make a sincere endeavor to develop 
themselves in both these respects. 

For even if their energy wastage 
is not heading them direct for 
nervousness, it certainly is inter- 
fering in some degree with the re- 
alization of their dreams and ambi- 
tions. And in the event that any 
sudden demand is made on them 
for .the putting forth of extra 
energy in either thinking or doing, 
they may to their stupefaction find 
themselves unequal to the de- 
mand. 





Goodness thinks no ill where no 
ill seems.—Milton. 








Home of the Scranton Lace Company, Scranton, Pa. 


Utopia Founded in Scranton 


Majority of Employees of Scranton Lace Company Are 
Stockholders—Dissatisfaction Is Unknown 


UITE frequently a word or 
two is dropped in Pullman 
car or hotel lobby of 

particular interest. Somewhere, 
something has appealed to a fel- 
low traveler to such an extent that 
he tells of it, and the nearby writer 
learns where to turn for material 
for his next story. 

“I’ve just been to Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,” remarked a jovial 
tourist between puffs on a big 
cigar. “Found Utopia in a lace 
mill. Never had a strike; employ- 
ees work there until they die; 
everybody happy ; everybody busy ; 
and a large percentage of the stock 
is held by workmen who believe 
in their company.” 

I was irresistibly drawn toward 
the speaker, and from him learned 
more particulars about this mill he 
called “Utopia.” They were inter- 
esting, so interesting that I forth- 
with decided to go to Utopia my- 
self. 

Lace curtain manufacturing is 
about the last industry one would 
look for in Scranton, where an- 
thracite reigns supreme and 
enormous coal breakers every- 
where rear their heads aggres- 
sively. Yet it was in Scranton that 
an Englishman by the name of 
Moseley, decided in 1894, to start 
the manufacture of lace curtains. 
Moseley was from Nottingham. 
In fact he was one of the most 
competent lace men who ever came 





By Richard Barclay 


from that famous city of looms. 

Instead of the coal and the coal 
breakers keeping him from choos- 
ing Scranton as a site for his new 
plant, it was anthracite and the 
grown up daughters of anthracite 
miners that induced him to settle 
there. “Cheap coal and plenty of 
women for the mills,” he figured, 
“will always be found near the 
mines.” 

He figured wisely—more wisely 
than he realized, as I shall explain 
later—but, unfortunately, his skill 
as a lace curtain maker was not 
accompanied by equal skill as a 
financier. Three years later his 
company passed into other hands, 
and the present organization, The 
Scranton Lace Company, came in- 
to existence. 


Workers Own 10 Per Cent. of Stock 


Henry Belin, a financier, father 
of the present president, Paul 
Beck Belin, became vice-president. 
The factory at that time was doing 
a yearly business of about a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. To-day 
the yearly output is sixteen times 
as great—$4,000,000. 

But that is not all. The new of- 
ficers understood human nature 
and how to appeal to it. Almost 
forty per cent. of the employees 
who were with the company in 
1897 are with it still, which means 
that the men and women whose 
shoulders pulled the chariot of 


progress until $250,000 a year had 
grown to $4,000,000 are still in 
harness. 

Most of these employees are 
stockholders in the company. In 
fact, nearly five hundred of the 
eight hundred employed own stock, 
fully ten per cent. of the common 
stock being held by them. Natur- 
ally they do not strike. In fact, 
there has never been a strike in 
the history of the company. There 
never should be. With five hun- 
dred part owners at the looms, in 
the engine’ rooms, and at the 
washers and ironers, one would 
have to stretch his imagination to 
visualize the minority conducting 
a successful strike, even if dis- 
satisfied. 

But the minority are not dis- 
satisfied. The company has grown 
so rapidly that this minority con- 
sists principally of new employees. 
Soon they will be listed among the 
stockholders, for the company to- 
day believes in the policy of 
“every employee a part of the com- 
pany” just as strongly as ever. 

No! There should be no dis- 
satisfaction. The looms are not 
idle. In fact they are working two 
shifts a day and there is plenty 
of work for three shifts would 
union rules allow this. In spite of 
the fact that nearly everything is 
on a piecework basis, intelligent 
management has made it possible 
for the workers to earn from fif- 
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teen to twenty-five per cent. more 
than they could in other mills of 
similar character. 

And after work? Well, there is 
play, and the home. The company 
has thought of both. As the home 
ig the more important, we might 
mention that from its own coal 
mine, the company furnishes its 
employees with the best of anthra- 
cite. 

Mr. Moseley surely figured wise- 
ly when he decided to go into 
business in Scranton where there 
would be cheap coal and plenty 
of labor. It is doubtful, however, 
if he ever thought of a private 
coal mine beneath his factory, and 
a steady stream of valuable an- 
thracite pouring from the earth in- 
to his coal bins. 


Coal a la Carte 


The story of this privately 
owned coal mine is an interesting 
one. Early in the life of the com- 
pany its officials realized the de- 
sirability of purchasing the mineral 
rights in the land on which their 
plant stood. This land contains 
three rich veins of coal. An iron 
pipe has been driven down to the 
veins two hundred feet beneath the 
surface, and electric generators re- 
volve immense fans which suck 
up the coal. Three or four miners 
who enter the private mine by way 
of a shaft on an adjoining property 
are able to feed from fourteen to 
twenty-eight tons of coal into the 
pipe each day. It is automatically 
drawn to the top of a breaker, 
screened for size, and distributed 
either in bins for the homes of the 
employees, or, in the case of the 
finer grain, in immense receptacles 
for use in the company’s furnaces. 

Not every company has its own 
coal mine. Not every company can 
turn coal on and off as desired. 
ut then, this is Utopia, and one 
expects the unusual there. 

As for play, there is that a’- 
plenty! The company’s baseball 
team this year won the champion- 
ship of the industrial league. The 
basketball, football, and girls’ bas- 
ketball teams are also top-notchers, 
the basket ball team having lost 
but one game out of twenty-five 
last season. 

The Scranton Lace Company 
maintains a recreation building 
and a recreation park. The recrea- 
tion or welfare building has rest 
‘ooms, a pool room, bowling al- 
eys, a gymnasium, kitchen, dining 
‘oom, refreshment stand, every- 
hing, in fact, that a group of eight 
undred men and women might 
lesire when off duty. 

Three hundred employees have 
their noonday dinner, a la cafeteria, 
in the immense dining room. 
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Three hundred lunches are eaten 


during the morning and afternoon. 
These odd-hour lunches are one of 
the unusual things that has made 
the company an Utopia. The 
workman who oversleeps may rush 
off to work without breakfast and 
start his looms on time. Ina min- 
ute he can order up a light break- 
fast, have it brought to him, and 
eat it while his machines hum mer- 
rily ! 


Features of Welfare System 


The recreation rooms are open 
day and night. Two pianos, a vic- 
trola, dancing, community singing, 
all absolutely free. The meals are 
served at cost, the company con- 
tributing the money necessary to 
run the club and pay the salaries 
of two chefs and eight additional 
welfare workers and restaurant 
helpers. 

The sales in the welfare building 
for the past year amounted to $44,- 
000, and the profit to $200. This 
shows how closely the figuring is 
done so that food may be sold at 
cost. Even the small profit of $200 
is turned back into the work for 
the coming year. 

Cozy comfortable rockers, cur- 
tained windows, cool refreshing 
shower baths, and a delightful park 
near the plant, where, during warm 
weather, employees may spend 
their noon hour in the open air, 
all come under the head of “per- 
sonnel work.” 

Quite naturally, the designs 
turned out in a factory of this 
kind are above the average. Asa 
matter of fact, several of the first 
American-born lace designers are 
employed here, the company hav- 
ing learned long ago that the 
American public preferred the up- 
to-the-minute designs of native 
sons. 

These men have to a large extent 
been responsible for the present 
general use of the popular lace 
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curtain. American schools have 
been teaching girls to recognize 
and appreciate the artistic, and the 
modern lace curtain is surely 
artistically patterned. American 
designers work faster than Euro- 
pean. They submit several de- 
signs in the time men from across 
the water submit one, and a larger 
percentage of the designs are 
adopted. 

Then, too, Americans do not 
stick fast to old rules and pat- 
terns, but are constantly on the 
lookout for something new. Cur- 
tains made from artificial silk ap- 
peared a short time ago. They 
were and still are novelties. De- 
signers and weavers had never be- 
fore been able to produce a silk or 
artificial silk curtain that would 
stand the necessary wear and tear, 
and hold its shape and pattern. 
But American designers and Amer- 
ican weavers mastered the prob- 
lem, and these curtains are now 
being sold from one end of the 
country to the other. 


Art of Making Curtains 


It was a marvel to me to see 
how lace curtains were made. It 
would be impossible to explain it 
in detail unless both writer and 
reader thoroughly understood 
“warp and woof,” “motif and de- 
sign,” “Jacquard cards,” and “Not- 
tingham looms.” It is too intricate. 

Yet it is peculiarly fascinating 
to watch a designer’s drawing 
materializing into a lace curtain. 
The original sketch is made in 
charcoal or white paint, and if ap- 
proved is copied on cross-ruled pa- 
per, the lines of which correspond 
to the threads of the “warp and 
woof,” the strong perpendicular 
threads and the horizontal lighter 
threads with which the design is 
made. 

These patterns are placed on 
cards which are laced together. 





The Scranton Lace Company’s 25-Year Club. Every member of this unique 
organization has been with the company twenty-five years or longer. 
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One set, the red, is for the heavy, 
solid cloth. The other set, the 
green, takes care of the light, half 
shade. Workmen read these deli- 
cate designs and “tickle the 
strings,” as they call it, so that 
cards may be punched with holes 
corresponding to the drawn design. 

When wrong perforations are 
filled in, and those that have been 
omitted are opened with a hand 
punch, the long strings of laced 
cards are ready to be fed into al- 
most human looms. 

A card is dropped into place. 
Ten spools, the numbers of which 
were literally called by little round 
holes, whirled in unison; a frenzied 
bobbin darted up the entire width 
of the curtain and then rushed back 
to await the next order, leaving in 
its wake a silvery thread. More 
cards appeared, calling for other 
twirls and dartings, and gradually 
the pattern began to unfold before 
my eyes. 

Unable to completely understand 
the mechanism of these wonderful 
near-human machines, I left them 
humming industriously and went 
to the office of the vice-president 
of the company to learn more’of 
the things that had made this 
Utopia. 


Cash Prizes for Suggestions 


Life insurance is provided for all 
employees. Six months’ service 
earns a policy for five hundred dol- 
lars. Each additional year of serv- 
ice increases the face of the policy 
one hundred dollars, until at the 
end of twenty-five years, it calls 
for $3,000. Incidentally, forty-five 
employees are entitled to the maxi- 
mum amount. 

Cash prizes are constantly being 
offered. The best suggestion; the 
cleanest department; the greatest 
increase in efficiency—all these ap- 
peal to the management as being 
worth cash considerations. When 
the new artificial silk curtain mate- 
rial was first made, a cash prize 
of $1,000 was offered for the best 
name submitted. “Lustre Lace” 
won, and an employee found him- 
self just one thousand dollars 
richer for the happy thought. 

The Employees’ Thrift and 
Profit-Sharing Fund of The Scran- 
ton Lace Company is also worthy 
of mention. This was inaugurated 
in 1919. Participattion is entirely 
voluntary and open to any em- 
ployee who has been with the com- 
pany six months. 

In order to participate, the em- 
ployee deposits five per cent. of his 
salary, which is deducted from his 
weekly pay. The company con- 
tributes a sum equal to five per 
cent. of its net earnings before 
dividends, as shown by the annual 
audit. 


No employee may deposit more 
than $150 a year. The company’s 
contribution is pro-rated to the in- 
dividual accounts of the participat- 
ing employees in the proportion 
which the amount deposited by 
each employee bears to the total 
amount deposited by all employees 
during any year. 

After ten years, a depositor has 
the privilege of withdrawing all 
money and securities credited to 
his account, including the com- 
pany’s contributions. If a woman 
leaves the company to be married, 
she is entitled to withdraw every- 
thing credited to her, provided she 
has been contributing for five years 
or over. Full credit is also paid 
to the beneficiary of any employee 
upon his or her decease. 

This fund is invested in the se- 
curities of the company and other 
good securities. The earnings to 
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depositors for the four years of its 
existence have been excellent, 
Even in the depressing year of 
1920, they were over 30 per cent. 

In Utopia the workmanship must 
be the best. The hundreds of em- 
ployees are not working merely 
for wages, but for a company of 
which they are a part. Their 
money is tied up in stock. Any- 
thing they can do to help the com- 
pany will tend to increase their 
own earnings. When they have 
finished their allotted hours of 
work, they may play if they like, 
without leaving the property. If 
they are ill, or suffer injury, they 
may be treated—again without 
leaving the property. They may 
work, and play, and save for a life- 
time with this one company—their 
own. This is why, it seems to me, 
Utopia has been founded in Scran- 
ton. 








Many Bankers Recruited from Ranks 
of Examiners 


(Continued from page 546) 


come, not trying to find things wrong, 
but expecting to find things right.” 

The success of Mr. Johnston in 
making banks in all parts of the 
United States, that knew him as an 
examiner, customers of the bank of 
which he is now president, would 
seem to indicate that in his former 
capacity he must have infused into 
his work a deal of the very spirit of 
friendliness and helpfulness which 
Comptroller Dawes seeks to make 
typical of his office, without in any 
degree relaxing the strict perform- 
ance of its obligations. 

“Mr. Dawes’ attitude will without 
question lead to better relations be- 
tween the government and the banks 
subject to its supervision,” Mr. 
Johnston said. “In New York there 
has been no complaint. The exam- 
iners here have been big-spirited and 
able men, exercising the highest type 
of supervision. They have seen op- 
portunities to be helpful to banks, as 
all examiners should, and we are plad 
to welcome their suggestions. 

“But it is also true that at times 
in some places there have been too 
many examiners who looked for 
things to criticize. Their sole re- 
sponsibility is to determine whether 
the bank is sound and is being oper- 
ated in accordance with the law. They 
should discharge that duty consci- 
entiously, but there is also a chance 
to make friendly suggestions for 
changes and improvements that banks 
welcome.” 

There was another phase I wanted 
to know about; that was the function 
of bank examinations to protect the 
public, and aid in guarding against 
failures, through the chance afforded 


for checking them up by an outside, 
disinterested and authoritative agency. 

“The public welfare is undoubted- 
ly served,” he said, “but mostly be- 
cause government bank supervision 
gives the people confidence im their 
banks they would not otherwise have. 

“But, after all, the real soundness 
of our banking system rests on the 
fundamental fact that the vast ma- 
jority of our banks are honestly and 
capably operated. Too much empha- 
sis can not be placed on that thought. 
They would continue to be so oper- 
ated even though there were no 
supervision at all. 

“This is true because of the high 
business ethics and sense of public 
responsibility that prevails in our 
banks to-day. In this connection | 
want particularly to point out and 
emphasize that the poorest paid work- 
men in America to-day are the offi- 
cials of small banks, who are render- 
ing the highest type of service. The 
banks are operated honestly and 
capably by them as a matter of prin- 
ciple and not through fear of the 
bank examiner.” 





Indispensable in Work 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

Forbes Magazine is one of the 
magazines which I find time to 
read regularly. I am limiting my 
list of subscriptions this year to 
those publications which I feel are 
well nigh indispensable in my 
work. I am sure you will be glad 
to know that I consider Forbes 
Magazine in this class. 

—C. A. DeLamater, Derector, Cen- 
tral Division, International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Chicago, Iil. 
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Taking the Guesswork | 
Out of Business 


Eliminating the Risk of Strikes—Real Cause of Labor 
Disputes—How Garment Workers Solved Problem 


HE emphasized objects of 
practically every strike are tent. The worker feels that he 
Yet I 
doubt if usually they are the real 


wages and hours. 


points of difference. They 
have merely become labor’s 
traditional symbols to repre- 
sent any dissatisfaction which 
the worker feels toward his 
job. 
The practice of my profes- 
sion has given me the oppor- 
tunity to study rather inti- 
mately the conditions in 
more than a hundred plants 
where labor relations were 
strained, although they had 
not always reached the break- 
ing point. Also, I have 
studied many plants where 
the relations between men 
and management had always 
been amicable. As a result, 
I have reached some quite 
definite conclusions as to 
what causes labor unrest and 
what makes for good labor 
conditions. 

I find but few concerns 
where wages, measured by 
the rate per hour, are so low 
as to cause dissatisfaction. 
But other aspects of wages 
are not always so good. Lay- 
offs caused by seasonal opera- 
tion and other conditions 
often reduce the annual earn- 
ings of workers to a point 
where even a high hourly 
rate is insufficient to provide 
a decent living wage. This 
undoubtedly is the most com- 
mon cause of complaint. 

Next in frequency is the 
inequality of earnings within 
a plant caused by poorly set 
piece rates. Another common 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Moller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


ployer also underlies much discon- 


should have some voice in determin- 
ing the shop conditions, and, failing 
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The Cause and Cure 
of Discontent 


¢¢ y FIND but few concerns,” says 

Mr. Basset, as a result of his 
studies in over one hundred 
plants, “where wages, measured 
by the rate per hour, are so low 
as to cause dissatisfaction. But 
other aspects of wages are not al- 
ways so good. Layoffs caused by 
seasonal operation and other con- 
ditions often reduce the annual 
earnings of workers to a point 
where even a high hourly rate is 
insufficient to provide a decent 
living wage. This undoubtedly is 
the most common cause of com- 
plaint.” 

Any concern, he points out, can* 
eliminate the risk of strikes if it 
will: 

1. Set fair rates and guarantee 
them for a period. 

2. Give the employees a voice 
in those things that concern them. 

3. Guarantee a minimum 
weekly wage. 

4. Provide a minimum period 
of employment each year. 














they are in reality poorly paid be- 
cause they seldom are employed more 
than thirty to thirty-five weeks out 
of the year. Yet there are but few 


lines of business which can- 
not, if they will try, all but 
eliminate seasonal shutdowns 
The ways to do it are as dif- 
ferent as the concerns af- 
fected. 

Take the H. B. Rosenthal- 
Ettlinger Company as an in- 
stance. It achieved practical- 
ly uniform year round pro- 
duction by simplifying its 
lines and concentrating on a 
single product. Formerly it 
made a complete line of boys’ 
suits, overcoats, odd pants, 
childrens’ suits, young men’s 
clothes and mackinaw jack- 
ets. There were sixty mod- 
els involved. This company 
discontinued all lines except 
boys’ suits, which it makes m 
eight models. As a result, it 
can safely manufacture to 
stock during the usual dull 
selling seasons, and so keep 
its employees nearly con- 
stantly employed. Formerly 
it could not afford to start 
manufacturing until the 
actual orders came in. 

Whereas the company used 
to operate for thirty weeks or 
so each year and then shut 
down practically completely, 
it now operates at 100 per 
cent. of capacity for thirty- 
five weeks a year, and never 
falls below ninety per cent. 
of capacity for the rest of 
the year. Its workers are 
well satisfied with the wage 
scale because they receive 
wages the year round, just as 





cause of dissatisfaction is failure to 
guarantee to the workers that piece 
rates once set will not be cut merely 
because a skilled and conscientious 
worker earns what the employer is 
pleased to term “more than any 
workman is worth.” 

Arbitrary dictation by the em- 


to be considered, voices his vague 
displeasure by striking for higher 
wages when what he really wants is 
recognition of the dignity of labor. 
The garment industry, especially in 
New York, is notorious for its sea- 
sonal production. Although certain 
workers earn as high as $80 a week, 


they have to eat. 

The Proctor and Gamble Com- 
pany, when it marketed through job- 
bers, had seasonal production forced 
upon it by the jobbers’ methods of 
ordering in large quantities at cer- 
tain seasons and then to shut off pur- 
chases entirely. After adopting the 
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policy of selling directly to the re- 
tailer, the concern found that it could 
sell, and produce, its products almost 
uniformly throughout the year. Asa 
result it has been able to guarantee 
forty-eight weeks full time employ- 
ment to its workers every year. This 
enables the workers to count on defi- 
nite yearly earnings and so contrib- 
utes to contentment and satisfaction 
with the job. 

When piece rates are set inac- 
curately, by guesswork or by an un- 
skilled time study man, workers will 
either become dissatisfied with the 
low earnings or the undue strain im- 
posed, or if, as sometimes happens, 
the rates are too high, they will re- 
strict production for fear that the 
rates will be cut. For example, in 
one shop which it would be impolitic 
to name, a worker would one day 
find himself performing his operation 
on a piece the rate for which was set 
too low. By dint of merciless strain 
he ceuld perhaps earn as much as 
$4 a day. The next day, however, 
he would receive a lot of parts on 
which he knew the rate to be too 
high. With no more than ordinary 
effort he could make $15 that day, but 
he intentionally held his production 
at a pace which would earn him only 
$7, the maximum which the owners 
of that shop felt a worker was worth. 
Not that they would have refused to 
pay him his $15 if he had earned it, 
but they would at once have cut the 
rate to a point where $4 or $5 a day 
would have been the top earnings of 
a man working on the part. 


‘Fixing Equitable Piece Rates 


Correct piece rates can only be set 
when the production of the average 
good worker has been scientifically 
determined. Then, considering the 
daily rate of wages usual for such 
work in that neighborhood, the piece 
rate is set at a price which will en- 
able the average worker to make the 
usual daily earnings and will let the 
unusually good man make twenty to 
thirty per cent. more than the going 
wage. Furthermore, if the rates for 
all parts are correctly set, a man will 
be able to make a proper wage no 
matter which part he is called upon 
to work on. There will be no “soft 
jobs,” nor no “tough” ones. Noth- 
ing conduces to dissatisfaction more 
potently than for workmen on a hard 
job to see the man at the next bench 
make higher wages with less effort. 

It has been recognized in recent 
years that much labor trouble is due 
to the fact that workers resent hav- 
ing rules and conditions of work 
thrust upon them arbitrarily by the 
management. To offset this feeling, 
experiments have been made with va- 
rious forms and degrees of industrial 
democracy, employees’ committees 
and employee representation. Some 
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My Favorite 
Motto 


1. Play no favorite, partic- 
ularly in your own organization. 
People will “play the game” 
straight and clean with you if 
you play it that way with them. 
Never let “chumminess” reach 
the point where it will influence 
your judgment. 

2. Live up to your own words. | 

3. Keep your record clean so | 
that nothing you do will ever 
arise to thwart you in doing 
what duty dictates. 


A. P. Giannini 
President, Bank of Italy, 


San Francisco, Cal. 














of these have succeeded admirably, 
others have failed miserably. 

It does not pay to have the plan 
too elaborate and formal. The pur- 
pose is to give the workers a chance 
to tell their opinions and to have a 
voice in those affairs which affect 
them, not to stage a pageant of gov- 
ernment. Plans which are installed 
full blown in all of their elaborate- 
ness are not usually successful. It is 
better to start informally with a com- 
mittee on, say, wages. Another com- 
mittee may deal with such problems 
as inspection of quality of work. 
Later it may seem well to co-ordi- 
nate these committees under a con- 
gress of the workers. As the work 
of the committees expands, it may 
be necessary to add a senate and even 
a cabinet to the organization. But 
this should be a gradual growth so 
that all employees will understand the 
purpose of each branch of the gov- 
ernment. 


Must Act in Good Faith 


Unless the management acts in 
complete good faith, the plan will 
fail. Don’t tell the workmen that 
they are running the machinery of 
industrial democracy and then appro- 
priate the old dictatorial power to the 
management. 

If the plan involves some method 
of financial reward for reducing 
costs, such as an economy bonus, pay 
the bonus in good faith. I know of 
several such plans which failed, all 
for the same reason. In each case 
the management said in effect, “Every 
six months we will accurately deter- 
mine by means of our cost system, 
what economies have been effected by 
your efforts, and as a reward will pay 
you a half of that saving.” 

But at the end of the period an 
entirely different method was fol- 
lowed. Actually the executives met 
behind closed doors and decided how 
little the foolish workmen would be 





satisfied with. They did not usually 
consult their costs, for such men sel- 
dom have accurate cost methods. 
After six months more they again 
met and decided to disburse a still 
smaller sum. Neither time did the 
bonus have any bearing on the value 
of the economies introduced. It was 
as likely to be too large as too small. 


Usually by now the workers 
smelled a mouse. Sometimes they 
would ask to see the books—a privi- 
lege that had originally been accorded 
them, but which it was a breach of 
etiquette to demand. The owners 
thereupon discontinued the plan, con- 
vinced that all forms of employee rep- 
resentation are failures. 


How Strife Was Eliminated 


To show how each of these faults 
of employee relationship have been 
cured or avoided in individual plants, 
I will describe the methods used 
jointly by the garment manufactur- 
ers of Cleveland for all of the faults 
that existed in that industry, and all 
of them have been eliminated. The 
instance is peculiarly striking for it 
occurred in an industry which nor- 
mally suffers from all the evils of 
management, especially those having 
to do with labor. 

The Cleveland Garment Manufac- 
turers Association consists of a large 
number of both large and small manu- 
facturers. Conditions had long been 
strained between its members and the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, a union noted for its rad- 
ical tendencies. Open breaches 0c- 
curred frequently and more than 
once blood had been shed. 

The union held out for the payment 
of a flat weekly wage regardless of 
how much a worker turned cit. 
Their experience had antagonized 
them against piece work. The manu- 
facturers were just as strong for 2 

(Continued on page 558) 
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The New Profession of 


Running a Hotel 


The Passing of “Bill Jones” and the Rise of the College-Trained Man in 
America’s Fifth Industry—Educational Department of American 
Hotel Association Is Motive Force 


E DEMAND specin- talents 
VV and training from the men 
who care for our health, in- 


tellect, and interests, and the same 
demand has led to professional train- 
ing in another field which daily 
touches more lives—hotel manage- 
ment. 

The business of running hotels is 
now the fifth in importance in the 
United States. The choicest land 
sites, the most luxurious fittings, the 
newest labor-saving devices are all 
devoted to furthering its success. 
Gone is the dirty frame building, the 
dingy lobby, the grouchy clerk, and 
the room that was guaranteed to make 
you homesick in less than half an 
hour. 

The hotel manager of to-day is a 
professional home maker, catering to 
a class which is going to live in a 
hotel anyway, and if his isn’t home- 
like, has only to move on to the next 
street to find satisfaction. The hotel 
has ceased to be a place of torture, 
an evil adjunct to traveling, and has 
become*the only home of thousands 
of American families. 

Its rooms have become small apart- 
ments, its halls the streets of a new 
town, of which its first floor shops 
are a necessary part. In its hun- 
dreds of rooms life goes on day 
after day, as surely as it would were 
they taken apart and lined along the 
streets of the village which they rep- 
resent. 


“What Is a Hotel Keeper?” 


The keynote of the whole is serv- 
ice, a service which the vanishing 
maid-of-all-work (on whose shoul- 
ders rests a part of the reason for the 
change) could never comprehend ; 
and here enters the hero, the new 
type of hotel manager. For Bill 
Jones, who ran the American House 
back home, is gone, along with his 
erimy linen and uncomfertable fur- 
niture. He may still be sitting there, 
unconscious of his passing, but the 
United States Government, in the 
person of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, has pronounced 
him officially dead, and his cash reg- 
ister may be trusted to execute the 
sentence. 

The exact means of announcing 
this sentence was a report issued by 
the board after a survey made at the 


By Miriam Simons 


request of the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation. When the members of the 
association realized that something 
was happening to their profession, 
something that was making it grow 
into a thing tremendous and strange 
beyond their expectations, they called 
on the federal board to answer the 
question, ““What is a hotel keeper ?” 

Twenty years ago the answer to 





W. I. HAMILTON 


Director of the Research Bureau of the 
American Hotel Association. 


that was easy. Then he was a man 
who, through some streak of luck, 
had fallen heir to a certain equipment, 
and who had enough sense to let it 
run itself, while he stood out in the 
front office, trading town gossip. 
This may be a little overdrawn; but 
it’s the way he struck most of the 
people who had the ill-fortune to visit 
his hotel. 

Obviously such a man could not be 
at the head of one of those great 
establishments which is to-day termed 
a hotel. ‘Who is, then?” asked the 
association. “We want to know what 
we're getting at.” And the federal 
board replied: “No one man. There 
isn’t any such thing as the old type 
of manager who kept the accounts, 
did the plumbing, and waited on table 
in off hours. Like every other great 
industry, the hotel business has be- 
come specialized, until you find the 
hotel keeper divided up into super- 
visors of the housekeeping depart- 
ment, the cash department, the audit- 
ing department, the comptrolling de- 


partment, the front office department, 
the house service department, the 
stewarding department, and_ the 
kitchen and dining-room  depart- 
ments.” 

Whereupon the association did 
something which was very upsetting 
to educational methods. They asked 
for a survey of all these various fields, 
and of every job therein, so that they 
might know exactly what to train a 
man for and where his logical line of 
advancement lay. The result of such 
a survey was a 125-page volume, in 
which the entire staff of a great hotel 
1s analyzed according to qualifications, 
promotion, duties, and hours, with 
notes on instruction needed. Every 
one from dish girl to front-of-the - 
house manager is included. 

This survey clarified the situation 
and showed the need of training. It 
proved conclusively that certain 
branches of the hotel business had 
advanced to the rank of a profession, 
and that the old method of training a 
man by letting him work on the job, 
gathering in what information he 
could from associates and experience, 
was both costly and ineffective. It 
proved that a higher type of man is 
needed for certain ranks of the pro- 
fession than those who have generally 
entered it heretofore. 


Recognized by Universities 


Four years ago a musical comedy at 
one of our leading universities was 
built on the absurd situation of a col- 
lege graduate going to work in a 
hotel. To-day that situation is no 
longer absurd, and the colleges them- 
selves, by installing courses in hotel 
management in their schools of com- 
merce, have recognized a new re- 
sponsibility and a new field of oppor- 
tunity. 

The motive force behind these uni- 
versity courses is the educational de- 
partment of the American Hotel As- 
sociation. This association was re- 
sponsible for the federal board sur- 
vey, and its educational program is 
a natural outcome of that work. 

In September, 1922, at Cornell 
University, under the direction of 
Professor H. B. Meek, a four-year 
course in hotel management was 
started. The entrance requirements 
are those of any college course, and 
75 per cent. of the time is devoted to 
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classes already in the college curricu- 
lum, classes essential to any one seek- 
ing a general education and leading 
to a degree of Bachelor of Science. 

Some of the students are the sons 
of hotel keepers, while others have 
had almost no contact with the pro- 
fession which they are planning to 
enter, but all are required to spend 
their summer vacations working in 
the various types of hotels. Thus at 
the end of four years of such work 
these men know what they are talk- 
ing about, and can forestall any carp- 
ing by the aforementioned Bill Jones, 
who might otherwise view them as 
“a bunch of young upstarts who read 
it all in a book, but don’t know a chief 
clerk from a chef.” 

These are the young men planning 
to enter the profession, but the door 
of advancement is not closed to those 
who are now working in hotels and 
wish to supplement their practical 
skill with more scientific training. 


Classes Conducted by Experts 


New York University was the first 
to co-operate with the association in 
giving such vocational training. A 
class in hotel engineering was opened 
to over thirty people already em- 
ployed somewhere in the engineering 
departments of hotels. In this class 
the university taught the reasons for 
the various duties of the engineering 
force, its relation to other depart- 
ments, any technical information of 
advantage to them in their immediate 
situation, and the sources of further 
study. So successful was this course 
that next year similar training in 
front office management, housekeep- 
ing, and accounting is contemplated. 

One of the most striking features 
of the training is the co-operation 
evinced not only between practical 
hotel man and professor, but between 
the various members of the class as 
well. Technical experts conduct the 
various sessions, and at the opening 
of the talk an outline is distributed 
that each may follow easily. As the 
members of the class, drawing on 
their own experience, contribute to 
the discussion, stenographic notes are 
made and incorporated in the com- 
plete proceedings to be distributed at 
the next session. Thus the experience 
of each is given to all in a permanent 
form, ready for reference when 
needed, and invaluable im assisting the 
conduct of future classes. 

Last February the Chicago School 
of Commerce of Northwestern Uni- 
versity opened a similar course in 
front office management. The front 
office is, of course, the part of the 
hotel which comes into most obvious, 
constant contact with the patrons, 
and hence the part where professional 
training is increasingly essential. 

This course is open only to those 
with practical hotel experience. And 
such men are taking advantage of it. 
The general manager of one of Chi- 


cago’s largest hotels, a man without 
any technical training, had learned to 
fill his office by long and tedious ex- 
perience, going from department to 
department of his hotel and studying 
each thoroughly. Now he wishes to 
correlate that experience and supple- 
ment it with theory. When he regis- 
tered, he was accompanied by his 
room-clerk and three other promising 
men. 

One of the fundamental features 
of a professional association is its re- 
search bureau. That of the American 
Hotel Association was established in 
October, 1922, under the direction of 
W. I. Hamilton. The educational 
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the entire trade, but it aims to give 
personal service to the individual 
member. Hundreds of letters are re- 
ceived and answered every month, 
dealing with. every phase of hotel 
management. And the association 
has, on request, made detailed surveys 
of several large hotels. After the 
presentation of the detailed report to 
the hotel, all material which is not 
confidential has been incorporated in 
service manuals, to assist the profes- 
sion at large. Such work provides a 
continuous clinic for the members of 
the association. 

What are the inducements that will 
draw college-trained men to the new 











Class in Hotel Front Office Management, Northwestern University Scheol ef Com- 


merce, Chicago. Practically all of the leading hotels in Chicago are represented. 


work of the association is under the 
supervision of the bureau, and as a 
result of this relationship the findings 
of one greatly forward the work of 
the other. 


Work of Research Bureau 


But the educational work, in at least 
its formal phase, constitutes only a 
small part of the activities of the 
bureau. A campaign for standardiza- 
tion in all the various supplies em- 
ployed by hotels has been one of its 
interesting labors, and has led to co- 
operation with the manufacturers of 
china, blankets, beds, springs, mat- 
tresses, soaps, and cleaners, to secure 
the most effective product for the 
special needs of a hotel. 

With the tremendous expansion of 
the hotel business, the problem of cost 
accounting, and the need of a uniform 
cost finding system in the hotel trade, 
has become increasingly important. 
The research bureau has worked on 
and produced the first draft of such 
a system, while conferences of hotel 
accountants have been held in such 
centers as Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, California, and Dallas, 
Texas. 

Not only is the service rendered by 
the bureau of such general value to 


profession of running a hotel? Not 
income alone, for undoubtedly Bill 


- Jones, with his ramshackle building 


and: archaic methods made as much 
money ‘as the young college graduate 
whe came to- town in one of the al- 
ready overcrowded professions of 
medicine, teaching, or law. Never- 
theless, that young college graduate 
would not have changed places with 
Bill Jones, for all the difference in 
their fortunes, because his profes- 
sion took him into circles which the 
hotel keeper could rarely hope to 
enter. 

Certainly the passing of the bar 
and its attendant loungers has done 
much to raise the hotel keeper in the 
public eye. But that change alone, 
momentous as it was, was not enough 
to put Bill Jones, or rather his suc- 
cessor, in the place he now occupies, 
and to set our leading universities the 
task of creating hundreds more like 
him. 

Perhaps it was because old Bill 
Jones was a hotel keeper, while his 
successor is a hotel manager. There 
is more than a difference in title in 
the change. Once given a hotel, it 
required no great talent to keep it, 
but that is exactly what one cannot do 


(Continued on page 558) 
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Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will 
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If you have built castles in the 
air, your work need not be lost; 
that is where they should be. Now 
put the foundations under them.— 
Henry Thoreau. 

From L. E. Milkey, Sandusky, O. 


* * * 


Government is a trust, and the 
officers of government are trus- 
tees; and both the trust and trus- 
tees are created for the benefit of 
the people—Henry Clay. 


x * * 
When a man is wrong and won’t 


admit it, he always gets angry.-— 
Haliburton. 


* * * 
Do You Live by the Sixteen Rules 
of Health? 

1. Ventilate every room you 

occupy. 
2. Wear light, loose and porous 
clothes. 


3. Seek out-of-door 
and recreations. 

4. Sleep out, if you can. 

5. Breathe deeply. 

6. Avoid overeating and over- 

7 


occupations 


weight. 

Avoid excess of eggs, meat, 
flesh foods, salt, and highly- 
seasoned foods. 

8. Eat some hard, some bulky, 
some raw foods. 

9. Eat slowly. 

10. Use sufficient water internally 
and externally. 

ll. Evacuate thoroughly, 
and frequently. 

12. Stand, sit and walk erect. 

13. Do not allow poisons and infec- 
tions to enter the body. 

14. Keep the teeth, gums and tongue 
clean. 

15. Work, play, rest and sleep in 
moderation. 

16. Keep serene. 
—Life Extension Institute. 

* * & 


Those who complain most are 
most to be complained of.—Mat- 
thew Henry. 


regularly 


What Research Does 


Should you ever be tempted to 
damn the great electrical companies, 
your condemnation may be delayed 
a minute or two if you remember 
that the American electric light bill 
to-day is about $500,000,000 each 
year; but if the equipment of forty 
years ago were used to produce the 
same amount of ilumination, it would 
cost us somewhat over $3,000,000,- 
000 each year, or nearly $6,000,000 
a day. The reason we are getting so 
much greater service to-day than we 
did forty years ago is because of the 
research work done in the laboratories 
of the great electrical companies. In 
1882 the incandescent lamp retailed 
for $1.00 each. To-day a lamp six 
times as good can be bought for 35 


cents.—The Roxtrust. 
* * * 


Three Classes of Men 
Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon shows how three classes of men 
divide their incomes: 


Tight- Spend- Thrifty 
wad thrift Man 

Yo % %o 
Living expenses..... 37 58 50 
Education ......... 1 1 10 
CoS eee 1 1 10 
Recreation ......... 1 40 10 
SaWMS! bios ds od 60 0 20 

- + * 


About the time hair stops growing 
on a man’s head it takes root in his 


ears.—The William Feather Maga- 
zine. a: 9..” 


Organization 

The chief owner of one of the 
country’s biggest and most successful 
business organizations, was once 
asked what he would do if their presi- 
dent died, and his reply was a classic. 

“Hire a new office boy and go 
ahead.” 

This, we think, is what is known 
as organization.— Values. 

* * * 

Wise men are instructed by rea- 
son; men of less understanding, 
by experience; the most ignorant, 
by necessity ; and beasts by nature. 


—Cicero. 
From H. W. Ashton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
* * * 


One sadly sees the setting sun 
And views his day’s work with 
a sigh. 
The ohne’ drops his tools to run 
Nor cares how little he has done; 
And people still go asking why 
Some men are down, and some 
are high.—S. E. Kiser. 


A Business Man’s Ideal 


To have endured early hardship 
with fortitude, and overcome dif- 
ficulties by perseverance; to have 
founded or developed a large busi- 
ness, useful in itself, and given em- 
ployment to many; to have 
achieved fortune, independence, 
position and influence; to have es- 
tablished a character above re- 
proach; to have accumulated the 
esteem, the confidence and the 
friendship of his fellows; to have 
given largely of money to charity, 
and of time to citizenship; and to 
have gained all this of the world, 
without losing the soul by avarice, 
or by starving the heart into hard- 
ness—I say, he who has so lived 
has nobly lived and he should find 
peace with honor when the shad- 
ows begin to lengthen and the 
evening of life draws on.—David R. 
Forgan. 


* * * 


Whatever enlarges hope will 
also exalt courage.—Johnson. 


eo * 


We shall have “Better Business” 
when every one realizes that while it 
pays to invest money in their indus- 
tries and develop natural resources, 
it pays still higher dividends to im- 
prove mankind and develop human re- 
sources.—H. E. Steiner. 


* * * 


Life would be tiresome if it had no 
rough spots to make us appreciate the 
smooth. If it were not for the bitter 
we would not enjoy the sweet. Ifa 
trial is hard to conquer all the more 
honor to you who conquer it. Only 
the weak “lay” down and say “I 
can’t.” The successful man knows 
only the words “I can, I will.”—The 
Harmonist. 





A Text 
Spa ruerything there isa 


reason, and a ttme for 
rurry purpose under the 
heauens. --Ecclesiastes 3:1. 


Sent in by R. E. Furse, Seatile, 
Wash. What ts your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams’” is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 















HE customer who thinks he 
| has been neglected, abused, 
or who is dissatisfied in any 
way with any sort of a transaction 
he has had with your company of- 
fers the greatest opportunity for 
making a permanent, loyal, enthu- 
siastic booster for you—or he of- 
fers an opportunity to lose, not 
only his trade, but also his good- 
will, and often the trade 


Why Every Complaint Is 
an Opportunity 


By the Chief Correspondent 


that many salesmen come into 
Chicago each week. 

In a rather extended experience 
in dealing with complaints and ad- 
justments I have found time and 
again that the complaint depart- 
ment or the men who handle com- 
plaints often hold the key to 
successful and profitable operation 
of a business. All too often com- 


a gigantic corporation, seldom 
sees more than one viewpoint, and 
that one is his own. This being the 
case, the man who handles your 
complaints must be a fellow who 
can see the other man’s side of the 
argument: 

Let me give you an illustration 
of what benefits may accrue from 
a satisfactory adjustment of a 

complaint. Last Summer 





a well known business man 





and goodwill of all his 
friends. Let me show you 
how it works out. 

A sales manager friend 
of mine had been recom- 
mending a certain hotel in 
Chicago—we'll call it the 
Clarkton Plaza. In the 
past year, he tells me, he 
has sent that hotel perhaps 
six or seven hundred dol- 
lars worth of business. 
Then he stopped recom- 
mending that hotel, and is 
now going out of his way 
to prevent people from go- 
ing there. It seems that he 
recommended the hotel to 
a young newspaper woman 
who lived there a week. 


runs. 
found on a 


What the Old Engineer 
Knows About Nuts 


66 HAT is the most important 
nut on a_ locomotive?” 
asked an old-time engineer of a 
group of young engineers who 
were about to make their first 
Nearly every nut to be 
locomotive was 
named; but all guesses were 
wrong. 
“A loose nut is always the most 
important nut on a locomotive or 


After paying her rent two 
weeks in advance, she was 
suddenly given an assign- 
ment in a distant city and 
was forced to leave. She 
thought the hotel ought to 
refund at least a part of 
her rental. The hotel man- 
agement thought different- 
ly. She called up her 
friend and explained the 
situation, saying that she 
wouldn’t have minded the 


any other piece of machinery,” 
said the old engineer, with a sly 
smile. “Watch ’em, men. Keep 
‘em tight, and you’ll save your- 
selves a world of trouble.” 

And it may be that the most 
important customer any firm has 
on its books is the “loose” cus- 
tomer—the dissatisfied customer 
who is just about ready to drop 
off and become lost forevermore. 


from Chicago bought a 
ticket and a parlor car seat 
from Chicago to South 
Whitley, Indiana, on the 
Nickle Plate Railroad. Be- 
ing a frugal soul he took 
advantage of a special Sun- 
day excursion fare which 
was in effect that day. A 
ruling of the railroad for- 
bids the use of the parlor 
car to those who take ad- 
vantage of Sunday excur- 
sion rates, but the ticket 
agent didn’t know of this 
ruling and sold the seat 
against the rules. 

When the conductor 
came through to collect 
the tickets he told the busi- 
ness man of the ruling and 
requested an additional 
payment for the difference 
between the excursion rate 
and the regular rate. It 
was a hot day, and both 
the conductor and the pas- 
senger got mad. Hot words 
passed, and_ unpleasant 
things were said. The 
passenger finally went back 
to the day coach and com- 





loss of the money so much, 





pleted his journey midst 








had it not been for the 





dust and cinders. which 





rather insolent treatment 
she received at the desk when she 
asked for the refund. 

Technically the hotel manager 
may have been right. In theory 
women customers shouldn’t change 
their minds, or be called out of 
town. But as business is concerned 
solely with actualities, this hotel 
managed to make an enemy of two 
customers, one of whom could 
easily do it more than $15 damage 
(that was the sum in dispute) in a 
month or so. In fact, he is prob- 
ably keeping from three to fifteen 
guests away from that hotel each 
month, because he invariably has 


plaints are handed over to some 
cold-blooded person who has never 
enjoyed the privilege of rubbing 
elbows with the great—and some- 
times unreasonable — American 
public. 

It would be a wonderful thing if 
every customer understood the 
problems, the trials, and troubles of 
all the business men they deal 
with. I often think people would 
be more considerate if they did. 
But the fact remains that the 
average buyer, whether he be the 
humble customer of a _ bargain 
basement, or the haughty buyer for 





flew in at the open window. 
Returning to Chicago next day 
he wrote a hot letter to the pas- 
senger agent of the road and en- 
closed the unused parlor tickets 


‘for a refund. The following day 


the assistant passenger agent 
called him on the telephone and 
explained that the refund was be- 
ing mailed immediately and offered 
an apology for the error of the 
ticket agent in selling the parlor 
car seat. When the refund, ac- 
companied by a tactful letter, ar- 
rived the business man had for- 
gotten all about the unpleasant 
situation and the cinders and dust. 
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He appreciated the telephone call, 
the courteous letter, and the 
prompt refund. He gave orders 
to use the Nickel Plate whenever 
possible, had his traffic men route 
a lot of freight over the road, and 
told of the incident at a luncheon 
club speech which he made a few 
weeks later. 

A delayed refund, a tactless let- 
ter, or a negligent attitude towards 
this complaint would have cost the 
Nickle Plate road a sizable bit of 
revenue. As a matter of fact, rail- 
roads do make many enemies 
through the lack of a more human 
viewpoint towards their thousands 
of customers. Just recently I had 
an experience that will make me 
shun one big railroad system for 
all time to come. It is not impor- 
tant enough to explain in detail, 
but the refund which I actually 
was entitled to didn’t ar- 


asked to see the sales manager. 
The girl at the telephone desk 
asked him what he wanted. He 
made a more or less vague answer 
which convinced the young lady at 
the desk that he was a salesman 
seeking admission to the sales 
manager’s sanctum  sanctorum 
under false pretenses. She had 
him wait about ten minutes; then 
told him the sales manager was 
busy, and suggested that he see 
the purchasing agent, explaining 
that several people were already 
waiting to see the said P. A. Then, 
to add insult to injury, she handed 
him a card and requested him to 
write his name and his reason for 
calling. There was a space on the 
card where the seeker of admis- 
sion was required to put down in 
black and white whether or not 
the reason for his call was of a 
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plaint cheerfully and satisfactorily. 
One incident which came to my 
attention recently shows what the 
right attitude towards complaints. 
will bring in the way of new busi- 
ness. Last fall a machinery manu- 
facturer of Chicago placed an or- 
der with a concern in a little Ohio 
town for 1,000 celluloid letter 
openers. These openers were to 
be used as Christmas gifts, and on 
each one of them an advertisement 
was stamped in gold letters. In the 
rush of- Christmas business the 
Ohio manufacturer’s gold stamp- 
ing department fell down and 
turned out a careless job. The 
goods were delivered just a few 
days before Christmas—too late to 
have them made over. The Chi- 
cago concern was bitterly disap- 
pointed, and although they used 
the openers they wrote a complaint 
and requested a reduction 








rive quickly, and when it 
did arrive $2.70 had been 
deducted “for partial serv- 
ice rendered,” according to 
the printed form which ac- 
companied the check. Dur- 
ing the first three months 
of 1924 I spent nearly one 
hundred dollars in passen- 
ger fares on that road. The 
next hundred dollars I 
spend for fares will be with 
one of their competitive 


roads between St. Louis 
and Chicago. 
The average business 


house has thousands of lit- 


plaints. 


T PAYS to give time and atten- 

tion and real thought to com- 
“The customer who is 
good enough to tell us why he 
stopped buying from us is our 
very best friend,” says the sales 
manager, “and we feel that noth- 
ing should be left undone that 
will bring him back to his regular 


page on our ledgers.” 

















tle contacts with its cus- 
tomers, all of which offer 
a wonderful opportunity to make 
friends and build goodwill, and in 
the aggregate friends. and good- 
will are worth more than the actual 
physical assets of the business. 
The treatment of visitors to 
plants is another source of either 
lost friendships and lost business, 
or better friends and more busi- 
ness. Just one illustration will 
show how vital it is to see that 
every visitor receives the most 
cordial welcome and courteous 
attention. Just a few months ago 
a young man from Texas came to 
Cleveland to go to school. His 
uncle in Texas, a prosperous paint 
and wall paper dealer, requested 
him to visit a certain paint manu- 
facturer in Cleveland and look 
around and see what sort of a 
business the concern was doing. 
Southern and western merchants 
hate to write letters, but like to 
feel that they know intimately the 
people they buy from. This paint 
man had once bought generous 
quantities of the Cleveland firm’s 
paint, but had stopped. He thought 
he might reinstate his account with 
this firm if his nephew’s report 
was satisfactory. 
When the young man arrived, he 








personal or a business nature. 

The young Texan lost his tem- 
per, made a few sarcastic remarks 
to the young lady, and hurried to 
his hotel to pen a letter to his 
uncle, the gist of which was that 
the so-and-so paint people were 
the darndest bunch of stuck-up 
Yankees he had ever heard tell of. 
The Texas salesman for this com- 
pany probably wonders why he in- 
variably receives such cool treat- 
ment from a certain paint dealer 
in southwest Texas. 

It is not necessary to permit a 
customer, even an unreasonable 
customer to “put one over on 
you” to hold his goodwill, but in 
nine cases out of ten it is better 
to take the short end of an adjust- 
ment case, rather than lose a cus- 
tomer. A few dollars invested in 
satisfying a customer often will do 
more to hold that customer than a 
hundred dollars invested in adver- 
tising or salesmen’s salaries in the 
attempt to obtain a new customer. 
Too many concerns are all too 
willing to spend a hundred dollars 
to get one new account, only to 
lose hundreds of old accounts each 
year rather than invest an occa- 
sional few dollars to adjust a com- 





of the bill. The bright 
young man who answered 
the complaint took the atti- 
tude that in as much as the 
letter openers were good 
enough to use they were 
good enough to pay for. 

After several letters had 
been exchanged the corre- 
spondence was brought to 
the attention of the presi- 
dent of the Ohio concern. 
He was big enough to see 
beyond the few dollars in- 
volved and to sense an 
opportunity to make a 
friend. He wrote the Chi- 
cago customer that he was 
awfully sorry his concern 
had failed to deliver satisfactory 
merchandise. He suggested that 
they make whatever deduction 
they felt was fair, send a check, 
and consider the bill paid entirely. 

“IT am willing to leave this ad- 
justment entirely up to your owm 
sense of fairness,” he wrote. 

In a few days the Ohio manu- 
facturer received a letter and a 
check in full. “We found that the 
openers made a big hit with our 
trade,” they wrote, “and that’s all 
we expect, so we are enclosing 
check in full for the amount of 
your first invoice.” More than that, 
the Chicago man enclosed letters 
from three of his customers who 
had written to inquire for the 
name of the manufacturer of the 
letter openers. Three new pros- 
pects, a check in full for a dis- 
puted account, and the everlasting 
goodwill of a potentially dissatis- 
fied customer—all as a result of a 
good letter. 

Doubtless there are many cus- 
tomers who will lose no oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of any 
one from whom they buy, but no 
one concern has enough of these 
dishonest customers to warrant 
the assumption that all their cus- 
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tomers are dishonest. Yet it is a 
fact that thousands of adjustment 
and complaint letters go out every 
day from hundreds of concerns 
which seem to say: 

“We are wise to your tricks. 
We’ve been fooled before, and we 
are not going to let you put any- 
thing over on us. Now PROVE to 
us that your complaint is honest 
and just, and we’ll ‘give the matter 
due attention.’ ” 


To discover and nip this attitude 
on the part of adjustment and com- 
plaint correspondents, one execu- 
tive personally inspects at regular 
intervals every letter his concern 
receives. About once each week 
he drops in at the mail opening 
cage, opens an entire morning’s 
mail and inspects each letter. He 
makes a note of each complaint 
and a day or so later calls for the 
carbon copy of the answer. 


Getting Customer’s Viewpoint 


Another busy executive makes it 
a point to go out and call his office 
on the telephone to ask some com- 
monplace question which any cus- 
tomer may ask. He tells me he 
is often dumfounded at the lack 
of interest displayed by men who 
ought to know better, when he 
asks some question over the tele- 
phone. Many mail order execu- 
tives have decoy orders sent to 
their firms just to see how the 
orders will be filled. Then they 
make complaints, return goods, or 
request refunds simply to see their 
own businesses in action just as 
their customers see them. Any 
man who tries this plan a few 
times on his own organization will 
find that his best efforts to win 
new customers are often counter- 
acted by the careless treatment of 
old customers. 

“The customer who is good 
enough to tell us why he stopped 
buying is our very best friend,” 
said a sales manager to me recent- 
ly, “and we feel that nothing 
should be left undone or unsaid 
that will bring him back to his 
regular page on our customers’ 
ledgers. The cash value of a good 
customer is inestimable.” 

Sell your employees this idea, 
follow them through to see that 
it is carried out, and your business 
will not be one of those the very 
life of which is frozen by the cold 
and heartless lack of interest in 
every new, old, and potential 
customer. 





An angry man opens his mouth 
and shuts his eyes.—Cato. 


* * * 


Man is made great or little by 
his own will.—-Schiller. 








r. 
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Taking the Guesswork Out of 
Business 


(Continued from page 552) 


method that would reward the work- 
ers for what they produced. 


My organization was called in by 
both sides to devise a method that 
would embrace both piece work and 
a guaranteed weekly wage. The 
starting point was to time study 
every elemental operation that is in- 
volved in making all kinds and styles 
of women’s garments. These times, 
which in effect are standards of pro- 
duction, were submitted to a com- 
mittee made up of five members 
named by the Union and five by the 
manufacturers. Our senior engineer 
on the work was ex-officio chairman. 
This committee’s duties were to in- 
stall and administer the wage stand- 
ards. 

In every shop there was a com- 
mittee on standards appointed by the 
Union. To this committee were sub- 
mitted the standards set by the engi- 
neers for that shop, for approval or 
rejection. If a shop committee or 
the management rejected a standard 
it was referred to the engineer in 
charge of the joint committee for 
decision. These standards were so 
set that any workman could make as 
much when performing his particular 
operation on one garment as on an- 
other. Note that an informal com- 
mittee plan was adopted to give the 
workers an effective voice in deciding 
matters of supreme importance to 
them. 

Periodically a basic weekly rate is 
determined “after a thorough investi- 
gation,” as the agreement says, “of 
all ascertainable facts, with due re- 
gard to the public interest, fair and 
equitable wages conforming to Amer- 
ican standards, and to the progress 
and prosperity of the industry.” 


Minimum Period of Employment - 


At the end of each season, each 
worker’s efficiency is determined by 
the ratio which his production for that 
season bears to the standards. If he 
was between ninety per cent. and one 
hundred per cent. efficient he received 
a weekly wage of five per cent. above 
the men’s minimum wages. A sliding 
scale was instituted so that a man who 
produced 141 per cent. or more above 
the standard was paid forty per cent. 
above the minimum. A minimum 
wage and a different scale for women 
operated in the same way. 

It was agreed that the industry is 
obligated to provide a minimum pe- 
riod of employment of forty-one 
weeks each year; or, failing, to com- 
pensate the workers for the lack of 
it. No worker is paid for unem- 
ployed time until he has been idle 
more than eleven weeks in a year. 





The worker receives two-thirds of 
his minimum rate for any part of the 
forty-one weeks which he is idle. 
These payments come from a fund 
made up by the manufacturers by 
payments of seven and one-half per 
cent. of the weekly payroll. 

Here you have a method by which 
to eliminate all of the common causes 
of labor disputes. It was done under 
difficult conditions. In a single fac- 
tory where labor is not strongly or- 
ganized it is much easier to do than 
in an entire industry dealing with a 
powerful union. 

This is the ninth of a@ series of 
articles specially written for “Forbes” 
by William R. Basset, industrial en- 
gineer and public accountant. The 
next will appear in an early tssue. 





The New Profession of Run- 
ning a Hotel 
(Continued from page 554) 


with the modern institution. He must 
either manage it or fail. To manage, 
requires training and skill; and, with 
increasing competition, it will require 
more of both. Which is why young 
men are suddenly deciding to become 
hotel managers, while those already 
within the profession are clamoring 
for training. 

And what has the hotel business to 
offer a person trained in the profes- 
sion. Perhaps foremost is its richness 
in human relationships. The manager 
of a great hotel possesses as intimate 
a view of the lives of many people 
as the doctor or lawyer, seeing them 
in their happiest as well as their most 
tragic hours. -His is an outstanding 
part ina tremendous drama; he is the 
friend of an entire town under a sin- 
gle roof. 

The financial possibilities of such 
a man are enormous, for few are fit- 
ted to the task of guardian of a com- 
munity. The relationship is much 
more personal than that of any town 
officer in a settlement of the same 
size, and the response to successful 
management is speedy and unerring. 

It is a realization of this responsi- 
bility, an understanding of the power 
involved in the executive offices of a 
great modern hotel, which gives the 
business a real professional sense. 
Even as the doctor holds life and 
death, or the teacher light and dark- 
ness, the hotel manager, through 
kitchen and sanitation, through recre- 
ation devices and the spirit of the 
establishment, controls the lives of his 
patrons. 

No wonder that he wants training 
for such a work, and that, having re- 
ceived it, he demands a place among 
the professions. 
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Seeing is believing— 
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What Do You 
Look for NOW 
in the 
Bond Market? 


Since the first part of 
June the bond market 
has risen further, the 
average covered being 
about 1% points. 
Some bonds have 
reached or are near 
their 





1922 High 


Will there be any great 
change in prices during 
the next few months, and, 
if so, 


In What Direction? 
Long or Short Term Bonds? 
Industrials, Rails or Utilities? 


Definite answers to these ques- 
tions will be found in Bulletin 
S-42. Your copy free on 
request—now. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 
































EVERY 


BULL MARKET 
SETS 
DANGER SIGNALS! 


T is absolutely necessary 
to heed them—disastrous 
to run past. 


Thousands of investors buy 
stocks at favorable prices 
every year, but the large 
majority never reap the re- 
wards simply because they 
don’t know when to sell. 


Time to Sell? 


Yet certain definite signals are set 
in every bull market as the selling 
level approaches. Successful in- 
vestors must know how to read 
these signals. It is the most 
valuable knowledge they can 
possess. 


Let us tell you of the scientific 
methods by which we aid you to 
acquire and make use of such 
knowledge. It’s described in our 
new FREE 24-page booklet which 
is filled with vitally interesting 
facts on successful investing. 


Simply ask for F-A 1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Frederick H. Ecker, President of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce 
and Vice-President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, in an exclusive 
message to “Forbes” readers, says: 

“T am strongly of the opinion that there 
will be considerable revival of business in 
the fall. All indications point to and favor 
such a development. At the present time 
the shelves of retailers and manufacturers 
are extremely low; 
there has been no ac- 
cumulation of stocks, 
either raw material 
or finished goods 
and manufacturers 
and retailers have 
virtually been work- 
ing on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis. The 
manufacturer knows 
that the railroads are 
now able to handle his shipments, and in- 
stead of having thirty to sixty days sup- 
plies on hand, he has only been maintain- 
ing from ten to thirty days of supplies. 

“The soft coal business, especially in 
Indiana, Illinois and Ohio, has been under- 
going a prolonged series of difficulties. In 
the winter production was considerably in- 
creased in anticipation of a hard coal strike 
last April. When this did not occur, vast 
piles remained unsold. The soft coal busi- 
ness in West Virginia and Kentucky, 
though, principally due to the low cost of 
production, is in a much healthier condi- 
tion. The railroads, considering the pres- 
ent season, are doing very well. While 
there is a surplus of cars at the present 
time, I believe that there will be a shortage 
of cars in the fall. 

“The corn crop this season has been held 
back by the cold weather. A higher price 
will offset the smaller yield. The wheat 
crop is satisfactory.” 


= 


Ralph Budd, chairman of the Great 
Northern Railroad, in discussing the busi- 
ness outlook for the latter half of the 
year, said: 

“The Northwest, especially, has pros- 
pects for good seasonal activity for the 
latter half of the year. Weather condi- 
tions have been favorable and the crop 
outlook is better than in several years. 
This is especially encouraging in view of 
the improvement in grain prices during 
the last thirty days. Officials of the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Burling- 
ton believe that the consolidation of those 
three properties would improve their effi- 
ciency and thus, their service. Further, 
that the economies that might be effected 
would have a tendency to make lower rates 
possible or to avoid higher rates, which 
amounts to the same thing.” 





Cornelius A. Wood, vice president of 
the American Woolen Company, in discuss- 
ing the closing down of certain mills, said: 

“The closing down of the yarn depart- 
ment of the National and Providence and 
Riverside Mills was decided upon only 
after careful study of the local interests, 
as well as the interests of the American 
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) WHAT THE 
p LEADERS |_ SAY 


Woolen Company as a whole. We do not 
contemplate any further changes or re- 
moval of machinery from these mills. We 
hope to operate our looms more steadily 
over an extended period of time than has 
been possible in the past.” 


Arthur Reynolds, President of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank of Chicago, 
in a recent discussion of the business out- 
look, said: 


“Within thirty days there will be a very 
definite and easily measurable upturn in 
business. I mean by that, something more 
than a change in sentiment and a founda- 
tion for hope. Any 
careful study of the 
Situation must re- 
veal that, while 
some industries have 
suffered remarkable 
declines in activity, 
the volume of all 
business and the 
Profits they return 
have been better 
than has been gen- 
erally conceded and better than sentiment 
seemed to reflect. Business is funda- 
mentally sound despite the difficulties of 
some specific industries. Unless one is 
prepared to believe that there is something 
calamitous hanging over us that we do not 
understand, one must conclude that busi- 
ness betterment is inevitable.” 

so 

James D. Hoge, chairman of the Dexter 
Horten National Bank of Seattle, on a 
business trip to New York, said: 

“Trade with the Orient has climbed up- 
ward steadily, until now practically every 
ship on the West coast-is busy. The lum- 
ber business is the best in the history of 
the Northwest. Large shipments are go- 
ing to Alaska continually, particularly at 
this time of the year, which is the salmon 
canning season. Prospects are good for 
a successful tourist season, so that alto- 
gether it looks like a great vear for the 
Northwest.” 





Colonel Michael Friedsam, President of 
B. Altman & Company, before leaving for 
Europe, said: 

“Our sales for the year ought to be 
about 10 per cent. ahead of last year from 
present indications. Sales and earnings 
for the first half of the year were about 
the same as last year, but we expect an 
improvement in business over the last 
half.” 


The Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia, in a review of the petroleum industry, 
says: 

“Production is falling. Shipments to the 
Atlantic and elsewhere are about half what 
they were last July. Demand for petro- 
leum is good; consumption great. The 
large surplus production of crude oil that 
existed less than a year ago has disap- 
peared. Supply and demand are approxi- 
mately in balance. Barring discovery of 
prolific new fields, therefore, the industry 
in California must begin to draw on its 
reserve stocks.” 
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Sir Eric Geddes, chairman of the Dun- 
lop Rubber Company, just before leaving 
for London, said: 

“You have not been having a business 
slump here in America. You simply had 
a little over-production and have now re- 
turned, after a slight cessation, to nor- 
malcy. Two years ago, when production 
was at full swing, the railroads were not 


able to distribute throughout the country. © 


As a result, trade was damaged, but when 
the railroads did become active, a little 
over-production resulted. The railroads 
are handling traffic in a great way. The 
Dunlop Rubber Company of Buffalo 
had record earnings for June. The Com- 
pany is doing a remarkable business, con- 
sidering it is a little over a year old. We 
are supplying first equipment to Cadillac, 
Rolls-Royce exclusively, Pierce-Arrow, 
Buick, Oakland and many other makes. 
Fully fifty per cent. of this first equip- 
ment is balloon tires. I have just returned 
from Detroit and the automobile business 
is picking up. Bad times have passed and 
every one there is full of hope. People are 
continuing to buy cars in large volume.” 


Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, before sailing for a pleasure 
trip abroad, said: 

“Conditions -are absolutely sound and 
there is nothing to worry about. There 
is an abundance of capital looking for in- 
vestment. This is the time of year when 
production is at its lowest. I think busi- 
ness will show a decided improvement in 
the Fall. Never in my memory have in- 
dications pointed as strongly as they do 
now to the election of a Republican presi- 
dent.” 





These Developments Should 
Bring Better Business 
(Continued from page 535) 


can accept it as certain that when the 
time comes for American financial in- 
terests to float their part of the German 
loan embodied in the Dawes plan, 
proper safeguards will be taken against 
the offering proving a failure. Ameri- 
can bankers have every faith in J. P. 
Morgan & Company’s judgment, and if 
this powerful house sponsors the flota- 
tion, as is expected, its success will be 
a foregone conclusion, even should the 
rank and file of investors at first hesi- 
tate to subscribe freely. 

In some other directions wholesome ad- 
justments have been under way. Surplus 
stocks of copper have been reduced. Pro- 
duction of iron and steel has been more 
drastic than any decrease in actual con- 
sumption. Automobile manufacturers have 
brought down their stocks of finished cars 
and are now figuring upon some increase 
in production—Willys-Overland’s sales in 
‘une broke all records for the company. 
Railroads are beginning to benefit from 
he freer marketing of grain to take ad- 
vantage of the current attractive prices, 
a movement which is likely to swell to 
very large proportions. 

Quietness still rules in a number of 
industries and it cannot be said that busi- 
ness as a whole is showing any marked 
quickening of pace. 

But Labor Day, which marks the end 
of the vacation season, is not far off, and 
all indications are that September will 
ring more cheerfulness and more orders. 















Advertising 
Well Directed 


©C. E. Co., 1924. 


 peeen years the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany has devoted itself to making the 
finest and most dependable automobile 
that it is possible to build. 


And as Cadillac’s remarkable sales leader- 
ship proves, the great majority of buyers 
of the finer cars are convinced that the 
Cadillac does represent the standard of 
automobile quality. 


Cadillac’s chief advertising purpose, there- 
fore, has been to give expression to the 
favor which owners and non-owners alike 
entertain for the Cadillac, and thus to 
extend its leadership. 


It is Campbell-Ewald Company’s pleasant 
privilege to have assisted Cadillac in the 
preparation of its advertising. 


The Campbell-Ewald organization of 160 people, 
with financial and physical facilities of the largest 
advertising organization between New York and 
Chicago, and a volume of business placing it 
among the first ten agencies in the country, is at 
your service to handle large or small accounts. 
At any time, anywhere, we'll be glad to talk with 
you. There will be no obligation on either side. 


CAMPBELL~ EWALD 
H. T. Ewald, i ‘OM PAN 1 Guy C. Brown, 
President : Secretary 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Pe J. Fred Woodruff, 
Penni vadibas A dvert 1S ing Treas. & Gen’l Mor. 
General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


New York Chicago Toronto Dayton Los Angeles San Francisco 
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NEW YORK 
RAILWAYS CO. 





What can the 
New Company 
earn after 
Reorganization ? 





We have 
circular discussing this 


prepared a 


phase of the situation, 
which we will be pleased 


to furnish upon request. 


Ask for Circular P.M.-57 


W™ Carnesie Ewen 


Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 


Telephone Rector 3273-4 

















Big Earnings 
From Many Sources 


A diversified business based 
on the sale of necessities 
provides unusual safety for 
Cities Service Preferred 
stock, now yielding 8%. 


Cities Service Company 
combines 65 public. utility 
subsidiaries with 45 petro- 
leum subsidiaries. 


The earnings of the Com- 
pany’s public utility division 
alone have always been more 

’ than sufficient to pay Pre- 
ferred dividends. 


The large earnings of its 
petroleum properties serve 
as added protection for Pre- 
ferred stockholders. 


Net earnings are sufficient 
to pay dividends on Cities 
Service Preferred stock 
three times over. 


Send for circular P-16 
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Heavy Oil Surplus 
Clouds Outlook 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


A® this is written the background of 
the petroleum industry presents a con- 
fusion of the proration of crude oil runs, 
price reductions at the wells in some pro- 
ducing territories, and the appearance of 
the refined oil consumption that had pre- 
viously lagged. 

The effect has been to somewhat clarify 
a situation brought about by the unpre- 
cedented inventories of both crude and 
refined that had been steadily accumulating 
throughout the domestic industry since the 
industrial spree of 1923 placed its storage 
stock burden upon oil and the oil business. 

Until the finished product demand can 
be measured, especially as it applies to 
July consumption and the outlook for suc- 
ceeding summer months, it is hard to pre- 
dict the situation over the remainder of 
the year. : 


Production High 


Crude oil production, plus imports, con- 
stituting the raw material available, 
remains high; but were it not for the 
inventory situation this supply would be 
no more than necessary to provide against 
the ever increasing percentage demand 
from year to year. 

Although this is more or less history 
new, the late spring among other things 
prevented the inroads upon storage stocks 
the industry had anticipated and which it 
considered desirable. Proration and price 
reductions were the result. These may 
or may not go further, the immediate 
future hinging largely upon the question 
of unprecedented summer demand for fin- 
ished materials now being predicted in 
many quarters since the consuming season 
has swung into its belated start. 


Industry Optimistic 


Within the two weeks following the an- 
nouncement of proration measures in the 
Mid-Continent and price reductions else- 
where, there has arisen in the industry a 
tone of decided optimism, whether false 
or justified it is yet to be shown. This 
is based upon anticipated consumption, 
which does promise to be large. Whether 
it will be large enough, in the face of the 
stocks carried, to bring about the change 
in the industrial front considered desirable 
is the problem upon which the situation 
now hinges. 





Woolworth, Kresge and the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific and eleven other important 
Chain Store Companies are included in the 
simultaneous offering made in New York 
and London of Bankers Shares secured 
upon and representing stocks of the lead- 
leading chain store companies. These 14 
companies operate over 19,000 stores and 
have proved to be the most efficient mer- 
chandising institutions yet evolved. Their 
profits have been almost phenomenal. 

The shares, for which application will 
be made for listing on the New York Stock 
Exchange, are being offered for public sub- 
scription by Bonner, Brooks & Co. of New 
York and Boston, and by the British and 
General Debenture Trust, Limited, in Lon- 
don. 
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Time Tested. 


First Mortgage 
Railroad Bonds 


(Underlying Issues) 


To yield 5% to 74% 





Foreign 
Government 
and Municipal 
Dollar Bonds 


To yield 6 to 814% 


Se 


Complete information 
upon request 





F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stook Eachange since 1895 


20 Exchange Place New York 
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Public Service 
Corporation 


of New Jersey 


We have prepared an 
analysis of this company 
which discusses in detail 
its properties, earnings 
and the technical position 
of the company’s stock 
in the present market. 


We shall be pleased te 
send a copy of this 
analysis upon request. 


Mc DONNELL & (o. 


120 BROADWAY 
New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








San Francisco 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Still Time to Buy Stocks—Market in Early Stages 
of a Promising Major Upward Movement 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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*HE MOST expressive comment on 
the recent action of the market is 
this: The 50-stock average has prac- 
tically equalled the high of March, 1923, 
while the average price of 25 rails has 
reached the highest level since October, 
1922, and the average of 25 industrials 
is back to the highest point of the year. 
In “Forbes” for June 7 there was set 
forth a sort of platform of ten planks 
upon which it was believed Wall Street 
would stand in vigorous support of a 
bull market. For the benefit of those 
who may not yet be quite convinced of 
the advisability of buying and holding 
speculative securities it is repeated in the 
following: 

(1) Election of Coolidge for President. 

(2) Settlement of Europe’s financial 
problems. 

(3) Improved agricultural conditions 
at home due to a balancing of produc- 
tion. 

(4) Cheap money, encouraging expan- 
sion of business and carrying of securi- 
ties on time loans. 

(5) Improved position of the investor 
in fixed-income securities. 

(6) Lower taxes, with promise of more 
scientific revision later. 

(7) The catching up of national re- 
quirements to war-expanded plant capac- 
ity; so that costs may be lowered by 
full operations. 

(8) Sustained high purchasing power 
of a large body of contented workers. 

(9) Consolidations of railway lines 
into a few large systems for more effi- 
cient operation. 

(10) Extension of cheap power and the 
beginning of a new era of plant expan- 
sion. 

The vesults of the nominating conven- 
tions have cleared the political outlook 
and made it appear quite certain that 
Coolidge and Dawes will win. The Lon- 
don conference is making encouraging 
progress toward the settlement of Eu- 
rope’s financial problems. And that the 
output of grains and cotton is going to 
balance more nearly with requirements 
than for several years past is evidenced 
by the impressive advances in the mar- 
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kets for those products, and already agri- 
cultural conditions have improved so 
notably that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has based its decision not to 
revise grain rates on that development 
alone. 

Money has become a drug on the mar- 
ket for the first time since pre-war days. 
with call money loaning freely at 2 per 
cent. in the open market and privately 
at as low as 1% per cent. Cheap money 
is encouraging new business ventures, 
and in the securities markets it is grad- 
ually bringing about an absorption of 
floating supplies of investment and semi- 
investment issues. Bonds—fixed-income 
securities—have maintained their ad- 
vance, and many investors are putting 
profits to work in business enterprises 
and in speculation. Lower taxes were 
one of the initial incentives for the mar- 
ket’s upward movement. 

For those who like to be guided pri- 
marily by the action of the market itself 
there is no need to set forth an array 
of outside developments in support of 
the conclusion that speculative securities 
of nearly all groups are in the first stages 
of a major advance. The persistent re- 
sumption of advances in the leading 
stocks after normal setbacks is ample 
evidence of a sustained and expanding 
buying power which must have sufficient 
reasons for its existence. 

The writer’s best opinion is that such 
stocks as the following may still be 
bought and held for considerably higher 
prices: 

Among the rails, Atchison, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Chesapeake & Ohio, South- 
ern Pacific, Norfolk & Western, Mis- 
souri Pacific preferred, Texas & Pacific, 
St. Louis & Southwestern, ’Frisco pre- 
ferred, New Haven, St. Paul preferred, 
and the Gulf, Mobile & Northern stocks. 
Among the industrials, Steel common, 
American Can, Continental Can, Stude- 
baker, Maxwell “A,” Colorado Fuel, 
Owens Bottle, International Paper, and 
Westinghouse Electric. And such metal 
stocks as Anaconda, Cerro de Pasco, 
Kennecott, Utah, U. S. Smelting, and 
American Zinc. 
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HERE there is a defi- 

nite obligation to pay 

a certain sum at a 
specified time, the consistent 
accumulation of funds is very 
much facilitated. 


Our convenient arrangement to 
permit investors to purchase 
high-grade bonds and stocks as 
they save, possesses this strong 
incentive as well as other valu- 
able features. 


We should like to send a copy 
of our descriptive booklet to 
every serious minded man and 
woman who appreciates the 
desirability of providing today 
for the future. 


Ask for booklet F-254 








John Muir & (>. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


‘61 Broadway New York 


























When market 
conditions 


are unsettled, the facil- 
ities and experience of 
a substantial brokerage 
house are especially 
valuable. 


Our competent infor- 
mation service is freely 
at your disposal. Ac- 
counts carried on con- 
servative margin. 


Booklet on buying and 
selling foresight sent 
free on request. 


Ask: for J-3. 


(isHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Member New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Draw Your Income 


from 
17 Great Railroads 
by purchasing 


United American 
Railways 


Incorporated 


BANKERS SHARES 


Representing common stocks of 17 
railway companies secured by an 
agreement with the Empire Trust 
Company, New York, as Trustee. 


Rated “‘A’”’ by Moody’s 





1. These systems cover Canada and 
the United States with a vast 
network of tracks, extending 
from Coast to Coast and from 
Canada to the Gulf and Cali- 
fornia. 

2. Long dividend records, sound 
policies, general efficiency. 

3. Wide geographical diversity and 
consequent safety. 

4. You benefit by enhancement of 
any of 17 different railroad 
shares, and frome«any stock 
divide:.Js and rights declared. 


Price About $143 Per Share 
To yleld about 7% 


- = = = -Use this Coupon = - = = - 
BONNER, BRooKS & CO. 


1 Wall St. New York 


Send me particulars on United 
American Railways, Inc., Bankers 
Shares. 
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FAMILY FINANCE 


Home life is happier for every one 
when worry is eliminated. 


The Family Budget, developed 
through the co-operation of the whole 
family, eliminates unprofitable expen- 
ditures, increases savings, and banishes 
worry. 


The protection of the family, the 
education of the children, assured inde- 
pendence for old age, can all be made 
possible through the Family Budget. 


Those responsible for family welfare 
have always had these things at heart, 
but today are studying them with a 
deeper interest than ever before, and 
the Budget idea is getting recognition. 

Make a trial of the JOHN' HANCOCK 
FAMILY BUDGET AND ACCOUNT 
SHEET, which you may have for the 
asking. 


A month’s trial will help you. A few 
months’ trial will convince you that the 
Budget helps you to make the most 
of your income. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
ef Boston. 
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Turn in Metals 


MEAL stocks have turned upward 
in a most convincing manner, with 
activity maintained for several days at 
rising prices. Wall Street sets forth 
three satisfying reasons for the turn in 
the copper metal market, as follows: (1) 
Stocks have been reduced to only about 
thirty days’ supply; (2) labor conditions 
at the mines have measurably improved; 
(3) the London conference is expected 
to lead to a big step forward in the re- 
habilitation of Europe, particularly of 
Germany which in normal times is a very 
large consumer of American copper. 
Smelters, under the able market manage- 
ment of an old-time operator, has point- 
ed the way for the metal stocks. The 
other coppers were slow to start, but 
finally Anaconda, Cerro de Pasco, Ken- 
necott, Utah, and Chile have joined vig- 
orously in the advance. So many false 
starts have been made by the copper 
group since the end of the war left the 
country with a big surplus of the red 
metal that there is no little skepticism 
regarding the present move, but some 
very good market judges are of the 
opinion that the coppers have now 
started a major upward movement. 


The Silver Stocks 


Silver authorities are of the opinion 
that the white metal is on the way to 
substantially higher prices. It has 
moved up from 60 to 70 cents, and it is 
freely predicted that the price should 
touch 90 cents before the end of the 
year. Foreign buying has been and 
probably will continue to be a large 
factor—with the expected results of the 
London conference a stimulant of no 
small importance. Because of the rise 
in silver, bulls on the metal shares are 
paying particular attention to the cop- 
per concerns, such as Anaconda and 
Cerro de Pasco, which are also large 
producers of silver. And, based on the 
outlook for the silver market, specula- 
tion has also gone into U. S. Smelting, 
American Zinc, and Butte & Superior, 
which are large producers of the white 
metal. U. S. Smelting, one of the larg- 
est producers of silver in the world, has 
reached new high prices for the year. 
American Zinc preferred, at this writing 
somewhat behind the silver group, is re- 
garded as an attractive speculation. 


’Frisco Preferred 


St. Louis-San Francisco preferred, re- 
garded by good judges of the railroad 
shares as practically certain to join the 
list of dividend payers before many 
months, is still very cheap in the low 
fifties. 


Better Leather Outlook 


Writing from Chicago, an observer of 
the hide and leather industry says: 
“Tanners are carrying . comparatively 
small inventories. Goods have been 
worked into consumption rapidly. Ar- 
mour and other big leather interests are 
buying hides in the open market, and 


ior the first time in several months 
there is some confidence manifested by 
leaders in the industry.” Further, he 
points out that leather men believe that 
the tremendous surplus which has hung 
over the market since the war ended 
has now been reduced to a minimum. 
It is also probable that hopes raised by 
the London conference have been in- 
strumental in improving sentiment re- 
garding the future of the hide and 
leather markets. Meanwhile, it may be 
said that the excellent quality of buying 
going on in the Central Leather stocks, 
as noted here several weeks ago, has 
continued. Central Leather has devel- 
oped an earning power which is quite 
satisfactory under ordinarily good con- 
ditions in the industry; so that if the 
turn is at hand, or even in fairly cer- 
tain prospect, the preferred stock, with 
an accumulation of 20 per cent. in back 
dividends, is a very attractive specula- 
tion. Some confident buyers are taking 
share for share of the common and pre- 
ferred and putting it away. 


Jones Brothers Tea 


With good reason, Jones Brothers Tea 
has at last joined in the advance in the 
merchandising stocks. It is doubtful if 
a great deal of stock will be for sale 
under 30. 


Figuring Out MOP 


Missouri Pacific, now that the calibre 
of President Williams has been noised 
about and the extent of its mergering op- 
erations has begun to be realized, has 
’em all figuring. As pointed out here 
several weeks ago, in view of an ac- 
cumulation of $30 a share in back divi- 
dends and prospects of earning at least 
$8 a share this year, along with the 
blossoming of the road into a_ well- 
rounded “system,” Missouri Pacific pre- 
ferred is one of the most attractive oi 
the medium-priced rails. Now comes a 
‘arge Broad Street house with an esti- 
mate which shows that, if MOP’s main- 
tenance expenditures and the main- 
tenance charges of the roads now mak- 
iiug up the “controlled” Missouri Pacific 
System had been no more than normai 
in 1923, the direct benefits to the pres- 
ent MOP system would have been equiv- 
alent to $16.30 a share on MOP pre- 
ferred. Their comment is that a “very 
genuine inherent earning power is re- 
vealed.” Such figures may be somewhat 
fanciful, but they do reflect the sort of 
management which has enabled MOP 
to increase its surplus nearly $23,000,000 
in the past seven years. 


New York Tractions 


The sharp advance in Interboro Rapid 
Transit has brought many doubtful ob- 
servers to the realization that a new day 
of worthwhile earnings is dawning for 
New York City tractions. The more op- 
timistic are estimating that IRT’s earn- 
ings will reach a rate of $15 within the 
next year or two. BMT has, so far, 
lagged a bit behind, but it should catch 
up. 
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Curtailed Output 
Helps Textiles 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


ERE and there appearances of a change 

for the better in general textile con- 
ditions are evident. There is no alarming 
improvement in any direction, but an under- 
current of greater optimism for the future 
and of increased confidence in the pos- 
sibilities of business has shown itself un- 
mistakably. One of the principal factors 
contributing toward this feeling of in- 
creased hope for the future is the radical 
curtailment in production which has been 
going on for the last few months. The 
effect of such curtailment is expected to 
be greater along the line of reduced sup- 
plies than in the reduction of buying 
capacity. While buyers show no _indica- 
tion of changing their practice of hand-to- 
mouth operations and will not show any 
such change as long as present conditions 
exist, yet there seems every reason to 
believe that once the buyer becomes con- 
vinced through personal experience of his 
inability to get goods delivered immediate- 
ly he will begin to anticipate. This feel- 
ing has had considerable effect upon the 
attitude of manufacturers in a good many 
directions. It has given them backbone to 
resist the temptation of slaughtering mer- 
chandise, with the consequence that there 
is a widespread firmness to prices that was 
not apparent a month ago. Of course, 
there are exceptions to this rule, brought 
about by the necessities of liquidating 
stocks, but distress supplies are not in large 
compass and no general or radical cuts in 
prices are being announced. 


Cotton Goods Market Inactive 


The cotton goods field does not show 
any marked improvement, with the possible 
exception of slight increase in export de- 
mand. Orders from South America for 
prints are recorded but none of the large 
markets are in any way active. It is the 
expressed- opinion of a large majority of 
sellers in this division of the field that with 
a larger cotton crop the possibilities of 
lower levels for the raw material will in- 
duce decidedly more liberal buying. Of 
course, crop prospects at the moment are 
largely guesswork and the development 
of a scare regarding damage to the grow- 
ing crop may be witnessed at almost any 
time. Nevertheless reports indicate that 
up to date a larger acreage, which is un- 
doubtedly under cultivation, will result in 
an increased supply and a resultant weak- 
ening of values. A good many cotton 
goods buyers have been in the local mar- 
ket during the last week or two, but it 
is too early to get their reaction on pur- 
chases. They have been endeavoring to 
size up the situation before making deci- 
sion as to their operations. 

It is the decision of the majority of 
men’s wear sellers not to show lines for 
the light-weight season until next month. 
As a matter of fact it may be said upon 
unquestionable authority that many of the 
most important lines are far from ready, 
and will not be available until about the 
middle of August. While wool has shown 
a weaker tendency there is little prospect 
of a marked decline in prices for the com- 
ing season on lines of men’s wear or 
women’s wear. The average selling agent 




















MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


In 1920, there was published an estimate of what the 
earnings, operating expenses and net operating in- 
come of the subsidiary companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company would probably amount to in the 
five years beginning May 1, 1920. In every year but 
the first of the four that have elapsed, actual earnings 
of the subsidiaries, net as well as gross, have far ex- 
ceeded the estimates, as here shown: 


Year Ended Estimated Actual 
April 30, 1921: im 1920 Results 
Gross Earnings ...... -...+ $20,137,000 $23,969,074 
Operating Expenses ...... 13,911,000 17,970,014 
Net Operating Income.... 6,226,000 5,999,060 
Year Ended 
April 30, 1922: 
Gross Earnings .......... $21,648,800 $27,149,368 
Operating Expenses ...... 14,800,000 19,101,552 
Net Operating Income... 6,848,800 8,047.815 
Year Ended 
April 30, 1923: 
Gross Earnings .......... $23,272,000 $32,085 698 
Operating Expenses ...... 15,775,000 22,230,600 
Net Operating Income. . 7,497 ,000 9,855,098 
Year Ended 
April 30, 1924: 
Gross Earnings .......... $25,000,000 $38,228,142 
Operating Expenses ...... 16,800,000 26,000,270 
Net Operating Income.... 8,200,000 12,227,871 


In 1920, it was estimated that the balance available for 
dividends on April 30, 1925, would be $3,417,000. The balance 
actually available on December 31, 1923, was $3,929,881. 


The 1920 estimate for the year ending April 30, 1925, fore- 
casted the dividend requirements on the prior lien and preferred 
stocks of the Middle West Utilities at $1,603,980. The Com- 
pany’s last annual report certified that dividends on these stocks 
amounted to $1,846,498 for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1923, indicating how the growth of the business has necessitated 
the issuance of additional stock faster than anticipated. After 
payment of this larger than expected amount for dividends, there 
was a surplus for the year ended December 31, 1923, of $2,083,383, 
or considerably over one quarter of a million dollars more than the 
estimated surplus of $1,813,020 for the year ending April 30, 1925. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about 
them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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St. Croix Hydro-electric Plant 





The Strength 
of Utility Holding Companies 


| ecm utility holding companies have played an 
important part in the development of the electric, 
gas, telephone and traction properties of the Nation. 
They have supplied a large part of the equity capital 
necessary to construction. 


By consolidating the requirements of a chain of 
diversely located properties, holding companies have 
been able to bring financing, legal, operating and en- 
gineering ability of the highest order to work out prob- 


lems which isolated properties could not hope to over- 


come. 


Diversification of the properties as to various kinds of service 
and among widely separated localities affords a protection 
against industrial depressions, against sporadic radical politics, 
and against an income too small to employ the best quality 
of expert technical and managerial ability. 


Holding companies in the public utility field have proved them- 
selves to be competent and able to produce the earnings to 
which their services to the country justly entitle them. 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 


is a splendid example of the modern, progressive com- 
pany of this type. The public utility properties in 
which it owns investments serve a combined popula- 
tion of 2,770,000 in 850 cities and towns, located in 17 
states of the Middlewest, West and South. Its securi- 
ties, and the securities of its properties, offer a wide 
range of choice in the selection of sound investments. 


Our illustrated booklet BJ-260 describing 
the Company will be sent upon request 


INCORPORA 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle ‘St. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 


Providence Detroit 


Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Boston 


Minneapolis 
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does not feel very sanguine over the pros- 
pects of the coming season and is casting 
about for new ideas in- construction and 
coloring which may act as a boomerang 
provided they are not accepted by the 
trade or the ultimate consumer. 

A slight increase in production is re- 
ported in the knit goods industry. Certain 
important mills that have been shut down 
for a protracted period are opening and 
demand appears to be slightly better both 
on underwear and hosiery. Some price 
slashing has been noted in a few directions, 
particularly on lines of southern knit un- 
derwear; also full-fashioned hosiery has 
been irregular, but the new prices haye 
been instrumental in most cases in produc- 
ing an enlarged trade. 

A very definite feeling is abroad that a 
turn has taken place in the silk division of 
the industry. It is believed the raw mate- 
rial market has reached its low point, and, 
that while certain dips and irregularities 
may be noted, the general tendency of 
raw silk will be upward. On this basis 
manufacturers’ purchases have been in- 
creased and the production of silk mills 
is larger than for some time. The last 
few months for the silk men have been 
most unprofitable, but it is believed that 
stocks of silk have been written down to 
a point below the present market, and that 
from now on operations should be on the 
opposite side of the ledger. While no 
expectation of a normal volume of busi- 
ness is entertained, yet it is the opinion of 
leading factors that by Fall a consider- 
able improvement will be noted all along 
the line. 


| About Important People| 


* t henerete—e M. RYAN, formerly head 
of the Ryan Car Company, has been 
elected president of the Youngstown Steel 
Car Co. 

George Whitney, member of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and Pierpont V. Davis, vice- 
president of the National City Company, 
have been added to the board of governors 
of the Investment Bankers’ Association. 

Harry S. Kimball has been made presi- 
dent and general executive of the United 
States Stores System. He was formerly 
president of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany and vice-president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

The jurisdiction of Edward G. Buck- 
land, vice-president and general counsel 
of the New Haven Railroad, has been ex- 
tended so that it now includes law, finance, 
and corporate relations. 

Clement W. Shaver, of West Virginia, 
has been selected by John W. Davis, for 
the post of chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Frank L. Polk has 
been chosen as personal director in the 
campaign with the nominal title of chief 
adviser. 

Chester Dale, of W. C. Langley & Co., 
has been elected a director of the Eastern 
New Jersey Power Co. 

The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of George E. Clarkson has been 
sold to William F. Boland for $78,000. 
The last previous sale was made at 
$76,000. 

The following were elected members of 
the New York Cotton Exchange: Lothrop 
M. Weld, of S. M. Weld & Co.; Malcolm 
H. Reed, of M. H. Reed & Co., of Austin, 
Tex., and Caswell P. Ellis, Jr., of C. P. 
Ellis & Co., of New Orleans. 
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O NE-THIRD more electrical energy is 
now generated from a ton: of coal 
than was produced five years ago in the 
central stations of the country, according 
to a recent report made by the Geological 
Survey. In 1919, the average production 
to the ton was 625 kilowatt-hours, and in 
1923 it had risen to 835 kilowatt-hours. 
The New York State generating plants 
are well ahead of the average for the 
country as a whole, producing nearly 1,150 
kilowatt-hours to the ton of coal. New 
York State also leads all other States in 
the amount of energy consumed, taking 
approximately 16 per cent. of the 56 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours produced last year. In 
the production of electricity by water 
power, New York comes first, with Cali- 
fornia and Washington following. 


The stockholders of the Northern States 
Power Company have approved the 
authorization of a new issue of Class “B” 
common stock, without par value. It is 
planned to issue and sell 500,000 shares 
immediately, to yield $5,000,000. The new 
stock ranks after the preferred and the 
present common stocks as to assets, and 
it will share in dividends with the present 
common stock after the full 7 per cent. 
has been paid on the preferred, in the ratio 
of ten cents on each share of Class “B” 
for each dollar per share paid on the 
present common. The stock to be sold at 
this time will be purchased by the interests 
responsible for the organization and de- 
velopment of the company for the last 
fourteen years, the balance to be held for 
future requirements. 


Busses and Street Cars Co-operate 


The recently formed Omnibus Corpora- 
tion, which controls the busses operating 
in New York and Chicago, has decided to 
supplement its activities by co-operating 
with street railways to the extent of fur- 
nishing busses as feeders for this form 
of transportation. It is negotiating with 
several street car companies to this end. 
The busses will reach into sparsely popu- 
lated territory, connecting with existing 
trolley lines. 


It is estimated that exports of electrical 
machinery and apparatus in 1924 will ag- 
gregate $70,000,000, against $25,000,000 in 
1914 and $10,000,000 in 1904, according to 
the Trade Record of the National City 
Bank. American made fans to the value 
f nearly a million dollars were sold to 
other countries in the fiscal year just 
ended, these going to every corner of the 
world, including Finland and the Yukon 
at the north and to the southern tip of 
Africa at the south. Motor driven house- 
hold devices are becoming very popular 
and last year a million dollars worth of 
these were shipped to practically all the 
countries in the world. Five and one-half 
million electric lamps were exported, being 
distributed far and -wide, including the 
smallest and most distant islands of the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. About $4,000,- 
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000 worth of radio and wireless apparatus 
was exported to sixty countries. The num- 
ber of countries, colonies, protectorates and 
mandated territories to which our electrical 
devices were sent in 1922, the latest year 
for which official figures are available, was 
109. 


The largest order of automatic substa- 
tion equipment ever placed in this country 
has just been contracted for by the De- 
partment of Street Railways of the City 
of Detroit with the General Electric Com- 
pany. The order calls for a total of ten 
2,000 kilowatt and four 1,000 kilowatt single 
unit stations. The proposed substations will 
greatly increase the facilities for efficient 
service on the railway system in Detroit. 
Deliveries will extend to October, 1926. 


W. S. Barstow & Company announces 
that they have completed negotiations for 
the purchase of the controlling common 
stock of the South Carolina Gas & Electric 
Company serving Spartanburg, South Car- 
olina, and adjacent territory. The nego- 
tiations were conducted on behalf of the 
General Gas & Electric Corporation, a 
Barstow property. The General Gas & 
Electric Corporation now controls, either 
directly or indirectly, forty-seven public 
utility companies. 


Earnings Show Increase 


The Adirondack Power & Light Cor- 
poration and subsidiaries for 1923, report 
a consolidated net income of $869,673 after 
taxes, depreciation and charges, equivalent 
to $1.79 a share on the common stock. 
This compares with $1.36 a share in 1922. 


The Northern New York Utilities, Inc., 
subsidiary of the Power Corporation of 
New York, for the year ended April 30, 
1924, reports total operating income of 
$2,330,643, and net earnings of $1,454,317. 
The balance available for the common 
stock was $363,866, after allowing for pre- 
ferred dividends, equal to $4.58 a share. 


The Hudson & Manhattan Railway 
Company reports a surplus for June, after 
charges and full interest on the adjustment 
income 5 per cent. bonds, of $116,291, as 
compared with $90,524 for June, 1923. 
Surplus after charges for the first six 
months totaled $851,874, as compared with 
$600,426, for the corresponding period of 
1923. Gross for the six months was 
$5,992,977, compared with $5,735,436. 

A new issue of $5,000,000 Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Corporation 6 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock is being offered 
at 90 to yield 6.67 per cent., by E. H. 
Rollins & Sons. During the last fifteen 
years, the corporation’s plant investment 
has increased $42,856,230, while the net in- 
crease in par value of bonds outstanding 
has been but $26,591,500, or only 62 per 
cent. of the increased investment. For the 
year ended May 31, 1924, income available 
for preferred dividends was approximately 
4.39 times the requirements on all preferred 
stock now outstanding. 
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Analyses cf the following have 
| appeared in recent numbers of the 


‘* Fortnightly” 


Woolworth 
Kresge 
Associated Dry Goods 
Rova Radio 


American Can 
Continental Can 


Air Reduction 
Du Pont 
Amer. Smelting & Ref. 


Internat’! Combustion 


Please specify the issues 
you are interested in. 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ce. 


( New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
NewYork Produce Exchange 
Members < NewYork Curb Market 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place New York City 
Telephoge — Hanever 0280 























C. B. Fenner 


EB. J. Glenny 


A. C. Beane J. H. McManus 
J. N. Carpenter, Jr. 





FENNER & BEANE 





818 Gravier St. 
NEW ORLEANS 


27 William St. 
NEW YORK 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Association 





Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securttles 


PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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International 
Paper Co. 


Circular on request 


~ Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
Bowling Green 7610 
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profitable $5 investment. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Diversified Group of Public Utility Preferred 
Stocks Yielding an Average of 7% 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE public utility industry has been in 

the limelight from the stock market 
standpoint for several months. The prices 
of speculative common stocks especially 
have been subject to very sharp advances, 
and issues primarily of an investment grade 
also have been subject to considerable buy- 
ing, with some increases in value as a con- 
sequence. The reason for the popularity 
of public utility securities is well grounded 
in the remarkable improvement in earning 
power that has taken place since the de- 
flation of 1921. Public service is not only 
highly convenient, but an absolute necessity 
and consumers are willing to pay a reason- 
able rate for it. Moreover, income may 
be counted upon as stable under all sorts 
of conditions, as witnessed by the increase 
in earnings that have taken place during 


per share per annum. There are 47,921 
shares outstanding. The company sup- 
plies the entire electric power and light, 
street railway and gas service in Raleigh, 
the gas service in Durham, and the elec- 
tric power and light service in a large 
number of other communities in North 
Carolina. The company controls the Ash- 
ville Power and Light Company and the 
Yadkin River Power Company. For the 
year ended May 31, 1924, earnings avail- 
able for preferred dividends were equiva- 
lent to $15.75 per share. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York does the entire gas and electric busi- 
ness in Manhattan, in a large part of the 
Bronx and Queens, and in Westchester 
County. The preferred stock is of $50 
par value and is entitled to cumulative div- 








Public Utility Preferred Stocks 


American Light & Traction Co. Preferred 


Carolina Power & Light Co. Preferred... Fs 

Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y. Preferred**.... 3* 58 51 58 
Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) Preferred. . 
General Gas & Elec. Corp. Class A: Pfd... 
Metropolitan Edison Co. Preferred....... 


Middle West Utilities Co. Prior Lien Pfd 


Facific Gas & Elec. Co. Preferred........ 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co. Prior Preferred 


*Regular cumulative rate. 


Price Range 
1924 
Rate High Low Price Yield 

cued $6 9414 91 $9414 6.35% 

aioe 100 95% 99 7.07 
6.04 

me 6 90 85 89 6.70 

andanh 8* 104 100 104 7.70 

ny | 7* 94 90% 93% 7.50 

Suid 7* 104 93% 98 7.14 

mde 6 100 93 93 6.45 

i 7 94 93% 94 7.45 


Provision for participating dividend. 


**Par value $50. Now paying $3.50 dividend. 








recent months, while many other indus- 
tries have shown a falling off. 

The present group of securities is com- 
posed of preferred stocks whose issuing 
companies represent wide diversification in 
operating territory and activities. Care 
has been exercised to select stocks show- 
ing a satisfactory yield. The stocks could 
very nicely be purchased as a group, one 
share of each costing a total of about 
$823, the combined income amounting to 
$57.50, and the average yield amounting 
to approximately 7 per cent. 

All of the stocks have a good over-the- 
counter market and may be _ purchased 
through any dealer in public utility securi- 
ties. The writer will be glad to advise 
by letter those interested concerning re- 
sponsible dealers. 

The American Light and Traction Com- 
pany is a holding corporation controlling 
a number of gas and electric properties 
operating in such centers as Milwaukee, 
Detroit, St. Paul, St. Joseph, Grand Rap- 
ids, San Antonio, Madison, Muskegon and 
Binghamton. The preferred stock has 
paid dividends regularly since organiza- 
tion of the company in 1901.. Last year 
earnings available for dividends amounted 
to $27.46 per share. The company has no 
funded debt. 

The Carolina Power and Light preferred 
stock is of no par value, but it is entitled 
to cumulative dividends at the rate of $7 


idends at the rate of 6 per cent. or $3 a 
year. However, the preferred stock par- 
ticipates with the common in any distribu- 
tion above $4 per share on the common 
and at the preesnt time is paying 7 per 
cent., or $3.50. There is less than $15,- 
000,000 of the stock outstanding and earn- 
ings are at a very high rate per share, 
amounting to $95.96 last year. 

The Consumers Power Company owns 
about 26 electric generating stations, of 
which 20 are operated by water power, in 
Michigan. All generating plants are in- 
terconnected. Electricity is furnished to 
more than 155,000 customers, and gas 
service is supplied to a number of im- 
portant cities in Northern Michigan. The 
fact that-such a large percentage of elec- 
tric production comes from water power 
is an important factor in earning power, 
operating expenses being kept compara 
tively low through savings in fuel and 
wages. For 1923, earnings available fo: 
all preferred dividends were equivalent to 
3.76 times the requirement. 

The General Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion controls 47 public utility companies 
supplying mainly electric light and power 
in a number of important communities in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Vermont, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina and Florida. The properties in 
clude 26 electric generating plants, 6 gas 
properties and electric railways with 330 
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miles of track. The preferred stock is of 
no par value and is entitled to cumulative 
dividends at the rate of $8 per share per 
annum. It participates in earnings after 
$6 per share has been paid on the com- 
mon. There are 47,650 shares outstanding 
upon which the dividend requirement is 
$381,200 per year. For 1923, income 
available to meet this was $1,292,922. 

The Metropolitan Edison Company sup- 
plies the electric service in industrial cen- 
ters of eastern Pennsylvania, including 
Reading, York, Lebanon and Easton. The 
preferred stock is of no par value and 
entitled to cumulative dividends of $7 per 
share per annum. After $4 per share has 
been paid on the common, the preferred 
participates equally with the common in 
any further dividends. There are out- 
standing 65,595 shares of preferred. In- 
come for the year ended January 31, 1924, 
available for dividends on the preferred 
stock was $1,244,486, or nearly 234 times 
the annual dividend requirement. 


Middle West Utilities 


The Middle West Utilities Company 
is now serving over 630 communities with 
electric light and power, over 50 with 
gas, more than 30 with water, more than 
50 with ice, 10 with heat and about 30 
with railway service. The company op- 
erates in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ok- 
lahoma, Virginia, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Texas. The 
prior lien stock is preferred as to assets 
and 7 per cent. dividends. It participates 
if the common receives over $5 per share. 
For 1923, net income available for divi- 
dends was $2,742,706, while dividends on 
the prior lien stock called for $994,699, 
the requirements being met about 2.76 times 
over, 


The Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
serves about 235 cities and towns in the 
north central part of California, including 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland, 
Fresno, Berkeley, Stockton, Alameda, San 
Jose and Santa Rosa. The company op- 
erates almost one-half million horse power 
of hydro-electric generating plants, be- 
sides several large steam turbine plants. 
Earning power is stable, the dividend on 
the preferred having been earned on the 
iverage of more than twice over each year 
for the last ten years. In 1923, earnings 
amounted to $12.44 per share. 


Standard Gas & Electric 


The Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany 7 per cent. prior preference stock is 
a new issue created to retire certain bonds, 
and to provide for the acquisition of addi- 
tional property. All secured funded debt of 
the compary has been extinguished. There 
are $7,500,000 of the stock outstanding, 
which is preferred as to assets and div:- 


dends over all other classes of stock. 


For 1923, the balance available for divi- 
dends on this issue amounted to $3,227,175. 
while the annual dividend requirement is 
$525,000. The dividend is being earned 
more than six times over. The companv 
comprises one of the largest public utility 
organizations in the country, furnishing 
electric light and power, gas, steam heat, 
telephone, water or street railway service 
in important centers in seventeen states, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul, Louis- 
ville, Oakland City, Muskogee, Pueblo, 
Sioux Falls, Mobile, Tacoma, Ottumwa, 
and San Diego. 





Safety me 
and a Good Return 








‘The People’s 
Messenger’”’ 


"THERE is no substitute for the safety 


ofaninvestment. If safety is lacking, 
investment ceases and speculation 
begins. The safety of an investment 
depends upon what is back of it. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 


Company stock, of which over 
$748,000,000 par value is now out- 
standing, is based on the company’s 
substantial ownership in Bell System 
properties; is backed by tangible 
assets in these properties of approx- 
imately twice its par value; and is 
held by more than 300,000 people. 
The telephone service supplied by 
these properties is unique and essen- 
tial to social and business life and its 
value exceeds the price paid therefor. 


The earnings of the Company come 


from its own operations, from its 
ownership in Bell System properties, 
and from other investments, and 
not being dependent on any one 
company or any one section of the 
country, are thus assured of stability 
and are virtually independent of 


depression. 


A.T.& T.Company stock pays 9% div- 
idends. It can be bought in the open 
market to yield over 7%. Write for 
pamphlet, “Some Financial Facts.” 








195 Broadway 





BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine 


D.E Houston, President 


NEW YORK 




















TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Term Begins Sept. 2, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Seo- 
retarial Administration, and Business 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures_can be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 m. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admission Sep- 
tember 2, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 
Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. ¥Y. 
74 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


—— 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 
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American 


and 


‘Foreign Power 


Preferred 


Pays 7% and carries a de- 


ferred ownership of common 
stock. It has features which 
many investors seek. 


Send for particulars 


Reinhart & Bennet 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Broad 0257 

















FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


The First National Bank m 
St. Leuis, the largest Na- 
tienal Bank west of the 
Migsissippi, offers instruc- 
tive busimess counsel to 
eut-of-town business con- 
cerns. Its officers and 
directors are all leading 
business men; you will 
find them quick to grasp 
the fundamental needs of 
your business, from a 
banking standpoint. 





Broadway—Locust—Olive 


Preeminent at Home and 
Dominant in the Great 
Central West. 
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American Express Co —Large New 
York bank, it is reported, will take over 
company’s banking business. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co—Earned 
$5.69 a share in first half of 1924; 1923, 
$5.72. 


American Writing Paper Co.—Finan- 
cial rehabilitation plan will be submitted 
to stockholders in September. 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—New grain 
elevator at Locust Point has been placed 
in operation. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Will build new 
electric power plant at Franklin, Pa., as 
part of improvement program at Cam- 
bria Works. 

Cosden & Co.—Received order from 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana for 10,000,- 
000 gallons of gasoline from the mid- 
continent field. 

Chicage, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. 
—Acquired the Keokuk & Des Moines, a 
185-mile property, by paying bondhold- 
ers of the latter about $2,750,000 of 4 
per cent. readjustment bonds of the C-. 
2. & &. @ F. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—Sold more 
than 75 per cent. of total crop at aver- 
age price slightly in excess of 4.90 cents 
a pound. Season’s final outturn was 3,- 
683,291 bags, compared with 3,284,731 in 
previous season. Average price obtained 
in 1923 was 4.754 cents a pound. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Resumed operations 
on five-day schedule after shutdown of 
two weeks. ; 

Ford Motor Co—Bought a 300-acre 
site in the north of London, where fac- 
tory capable of turning out 500 cars 
daily will be built. About 10,000 men 
will be employed. 

General Electric Co—Orders received 
in first half of 1924 amounted to $144,- 
707,887, a decrease of 12 per cent., com- 
pared with same period 1923. 

General Motors Corp.—Retail deliv- 
eries of cars in first half of 1924 were 
379,590, against 408,985 same period 1923, 


and 203,324 in 1922. Buick Motor Co. a . 


subsidiary, announced prices on new 
standard six 1925 models ranging from 
$1,150 for roadster to $1,665 for five- 
passenger sedan. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Ajax Rubber 
Works, Lancashire, England, recently 
bought by British Goodrich Rubber Co., 
a subsidiary, is now in operation. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co—Re- 
ceived contract for six dirigible airships 
from U. S. Government. Amount in- 
volved, $1,000,000. 

Great Northern Railway Co.—Ship- 
ments of iron ore for season to date are 
reported at 5,379,956 tons; year ago, 4,- 
931,152 tons. 

Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Will erect leaching plant at Live Oak, 
Ariz., for treatment of large surface de- 
posits of carbonate and oxidizer ores. 

International Paper Co.—Net earnings, 
after depreciation and charges, for first 
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half of 1924, were $1,500,000, or a full 
year’s dividend on the 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock. Otis and Hudson River 
mills were reopened. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales in first six 
months of 1924, $39,355,986; same period 
1923, $35,611,153. 


Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales in first 
half of 1924, $16,627,847; year ago, $14,- 
778,296. 

Loft, Inc.—Sales for first half of 1924, 
$3,630,591; 1923, $3,301,398. 


McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales in first 
half of 1924, $10,728,337; year ago, $9,073,- 
001. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.—Closei 
contract with Atlantic Refining Co. for 
use of its new process in the refining of 
crude oil. 


Middle States Oil Corp.—Got injunc- 
tion from New York State Supreme 
Court restraining Charles H. Greenhaus, 
a New York stock broker, from selling 
securities of company and from sending 
.etters to its stockholders offering to ex- 
change its notes and bonds for shares 
of its capital stock. Judge Knox in 
U. S. District Court denied application 
of William Shivers, a stockholder, for 
appointment of receiver. 


Nash Motors Co.—Declared extra divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on the common, 


in addition to regular semi-annual pay- 
ment of $3.50. 


National Biscuit Co.—Earned $2.78 a 
share in first half of 1924; same 
period 1923, $2.42. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co—dAuthor- 
ized by California Railroad Commission 
to sell $5,000,000 par value of common 
stock at not below 92, to finance addi- 
tions and betterments. 


Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales in first six 
months of 1924, $29,664,170; same period 
1923, $24,738,780. 


Pennsylvania R. R—U. S. Circuit 
Court dismissed suit brought by two em- 
ployee organizations to enforce wage in- 
crease decisions and orders for new 
working conditions by the U. S. Re‘t- 
road Labor Board. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Will 
introduce new line of moderately priced 
6-cylinder passenger cars on Aug. 1. It 
is expected that selling prices of new 
models will range between $2,500 and 
$3,500. 


Producers & Refiners” Corp.—Pur- 


chased from Reed Oil Co. twelve filling 
stations in Memphis, Tenn. 


Pullman Co.—Interstate Commerce 
Commission reopened case _ involving 
company’s surcharge and rates and or- 
dered further hearings to be held at St. 
Paul on August 25. 

Punta Alegre Sugar Co.—Acquired 
control of the Antilla Sugar Co. by an 
exchange of 50,000 shares of Punta 
Alegre common stock. The Antilla prop- 
erty will be operated as a separate unit 
under Punta Alegre management. 
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Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Suspended 
its open-hearth furnace and Bessemer 
plant. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Stock- 
holders voted to increase common stock 
from 300,000 to 500,000 shares of no par 


value. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
ix months of 1924, $104,917,781; year ago, 
$106,777,257. 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.— 
Passed regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents on the common. 


Southern Railway Co.—Authorized by 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
construct an extension of its line in Knox 
County, Tenn. 


Star Motors, Inc.—Stockholders ac- 
cepted offer of Durant Motors, Inc., to 
exchange two shares of Star Motors for 
one Durant. 


Texas Co.—President Beaty intimated 
that earnings this year are running con- 
siderably ahead of last year. 


Union Oil Co. of Cal—Net profits in 
current year, according to President 
Stewart, will exceed the record of $12,- 
(00,000 made in 1920. 


United States Steel Corp.—Reports 
unfilled orders on June 30 as 3,262,505 
tons, compared with 3,628,089 on May 31, 
and 6,386,261 on June 30, 1923. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Booked approximately $40,300,000 new 
business in quarter ended June 30, an in- 
crease of 6 per cent. over previous quar- 
ter, and comparing with $47,649,000 in 
same period 1923. 


Wilson & Co.—Reorganization plan is 
nearing completion. Plan as contem- 
plated, it is stated, will not affect the 
first mortgage 6s. 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Declared 
initial quarterly dividend of 75 cents on 
new common stock of $25 par value. 
Sales for first six months 1924, $91,292,- 
856; year ago, $81,696,141. 


An over-the-counter market for first 
mortgage real estate bonds has been 
established by Straus & Company, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange. 
By affording a market where bonds 
based on real property can be traded in 
freely, it is hoped that the popularity of 
these securities will increase greatly. 
There are millions of dollars’ worth of 
real estate securities in the hands of 
investors and it is anticipated that quite 
an active market will be developed. 





Stone & Webster, Inc., are offering well- - 


seasoned dividend paying common stocks 
of electric light, power, gas and transpor- 
tation companies. The stocks are offered 
at prices which, in their judgment, do not 
fully reflect the advances more recently 
recorded in the market for securities of 
this class in general. It is stated that the 
value of the “Rights” attaching to any 
increased common stock issues, which may 
be authorized from time to time by the 
various companies, should result in a sub- 
stantial return to stockholders beyond reg- 
ular dividend payments. 
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based. 





Send for one or 


FOR 


“Avoiding 


Chicago Office: 
Boston Office: 





Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 



















“Facts supplied by Fitch 
Keep your clients rich” 


began in the 1924 Fitch Bond 
Book which was published July 
15th. The Ratings are now a 
permanent part of the Fitch 
Revisions also. 


: n each bond description the 
Rating appears below the title. 


it you will have the 


facts on which the Rating is 


more of the following 


brochure-folders: 


BANKERS: 


“Does Your Bank Discourage Customers?” 
“How Many New Friends for the Bank Today?” 


FOR INVESTMENT BANKERS AND BOND 
SALESMEN : 


“Show Your Clients Bond Facts They Will Grasp 
at Once” 


FOR CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANTS: 


That Big Mistake” 


THE FITCH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Publishing House : Fitch Building 


138 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


19 South La Salle Street 
185 Devonshire Street ! 














What Is a 9 
Bull Market » 


A recent issue of BARRON’S 
Weekly contained an article en- 
titled “What is a Bull Market?”— 


a notable contribution te stock 





SS 


market literature. 





Tue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
WELLESLEY Huts, 82, Mass. 


ane 


==}| lot of money some day. A FREE 














Manuscript Writers Wanted 
Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. 
Experience unnecessary. Details 
free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
Louis. 








If you are an investor this article 
may help you make or save you a 


copy of BARRON’S containing it 


will be mailed upon request. 


Write 
BARRON’S 
The National Financial Weekly 
44 Broad St., New York City 


BARRON’S is for sale every week at 
leading newsstands in New York. 




















Lovers of biography should not fail to order a copy of ‘Men 
Who Are Making the West,’’ By B. C. Forbes 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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STATE BONDS 


BLIGATIONS of a sovereignty backed by its 
full taxing power. Enjoying special exemptions 
from taxation. Free of all United States Government 


Income taxes. 


The National City Company has participated in the 
distribution of the bonds of 38 States of strong financiai 
standing, as well as the bonds of literally hundreds ot 


Counties and Municipalities. 


You will find an attractive selection of such bonds in 
our complete list of recommendations which will be 


mailed to you on request. 





THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
National City Bank Building, New York 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


You will find offices in 
more than 50 leading 
cities in the United 
States, Canada and 
abroad. 


ACCEPTANCES 











this book. 
miserable rain. 


cumstances and conditions. 


your worldly fortune 








THE SILVER LINING 


Sunshine on the Business Trail 
| By THOMAS DREIER 


“How to be a millionaire without a million” is the keynote of 
It is as refreshing as the sun after a bleak and 
It will keep the sun shining everlastingly in 
your heart. It will show you how to be happy under all cir- 
It points out the lovable features 
of those around you, and shows you how to enjoy the really 
I worth-while things of life no matter how great or small is 


TET Oe y Pent Pee: Wares 1 F $2.00 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York City 














Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Book Booklets 
Department 














Market Letter—A concise and care- 
fully prepared market letter is issued by 
Reinhart & Bennet, Members New York 
Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, New 
York. Furnished free upon request. 


Guaranteed Safety and 6% Mortgage 


' Bonds—Is the title of a pamphlet issued 


by The Mortgage-Bond Company of 
New York, 58 Liberty St., New York, 
which will be sent upon request. 


Bulletin of Financial Stocks—Giving 
quotations on stocks of banks, trust 
companies, and other financial institu- 
tions. Sent upon request to Bankers 
Capital Corporation, 41 East 42nd St., 
New York. 


International Paper—Facts regarding 
this company’s development of its 
water power rights are presented in a 
letter issued by Hartshorne, Fales & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
71 Broadway, New York. Furnished on 
request. 


Income from 17 Railroads—How one 
can draw income from the shares of 
seventeen railroads is explained in a let- 
ter issued by Bonner, Brooks & Co., 1 
Wall St., New York. 


Public Utilities for Sound Investment 
—A pamphlet on this subject, issued by 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., 
New York, will be sent on request. 


A Graphic Market Letter—An inter- 
esting monthly letter will be sent upon 
request to Pearl & Co., Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 71 Broadway, 
New York. 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. Co.—Wm. Carnegie Ewen, 2 
Wall St., New York, have prepared for 
public distribution an analysis of the 
Harlem River-Port Chester First Mort- 
gage 4% Gold Bonds and will furnish 
it upon requést. 


Safeguarding Investors Funds Through 
a Trustee—Issued by G. L. Miller & Co., 
Inc., 30 East 42nd St., New York, will be 
sent upon request. 


The Business Situation—McDonnell & 
Co., Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York, issue 
regularly a letter dealing with the cur- 


_rent business situation and will send it 


gratis upon request. 


Fortnightly—Is the title of a newsy 
publication issued by Carden, Green & 
Co., Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 43 Exchange Place, New York. 
The current issue deals with analyses of 
Woolworth, Associated Dry Goods, Rova 
Radio, American Can, Air Reduction and 
other companies. Your name will be 
placed upon their mailing list upon re- 
quest. 


Values—Issued monthly by McCown 
& Co., Investment Bankers, Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sent regularly 
upon request. 


Superior Oil Corporation—A descrip- 
tive circular recently issued by Warner 
& Company, Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 11 Wall St., New York, is 
available upon request. 


Safe Investments—Amierican Bond & 
Mortgage Co., 345 Madison Avenue, 
New York, will gladly furnish Booklet 
F 126 containing information regarding 
investments yielding 6% per cent. 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Stock 
ee ee. eee 
Am. H. 
Am. 
Am. Sm. & R. Com..... 
Am. 
Am. 
Am. Wool, com........ 
Aan. GOR. GOB. 10.5 000: 
Assoc. D. Goods com... 
At. T. & S. Fe com.... 


Baldwin Loco. com.... 
FS Oar. re 
Heth: St. COM... acs dace. 


Cal. PRG. COM......... 
CRP IGF a6 CBD... <.55:560 
> 2s eae eer 
. M. & St. P: pfd.... 
. & MN. W. com...:.... 


Cal. th. ae By CABS 605: 
Cons. Gas com......... 
Cra: St. GOMs.. 6. 
Cuba Cane com........ 


Del. & Hud. cap...... 


Endicott-Johnson com.. 
GRP COON eaae Sa dccdess 


General Electric com... 
General Motors com... 
Great Northern pfd... 


Illinois Central com.... 
ee a 
Int. M. & M. pfd...... 


Kel. Spg. T. com...... 
Lime “L000. COM. 5... 
Lou. & Nash. cap..:.... 


Macks Trucks com..... 
Maxwell’ “A”. 3.02.2. 
Missouri Pacific pfd... 


National Biscuit Com.. 
National Lead com.... 
N. Y. A. Brk. com... 
N. Y. Central cap..... 
No. Amer. com........ 
Nor; Pasine Cap..;, <<. 


Pas. G. & E. com.. 

Pacific Oil com........ 
Pan=Am, FP). “Be ...cs:s.:. 
i a ae 
Pere Mar. com........ 
Press. wt. G. Com:....... 
POUMEM Gad. ...6..5..5< 


Rep. I. & S. com...... 
Sears, Roebuck com.... 
Sin... Of coti...;.. 
Southern Pacific com.. 
Southern Railway com.. 
Standard Oil N. J. com 
Studebaker com........ 


Temes Ce. O6m......... 


Union Pacific com.... 
U. §S. ind, Al. com:... 
U. S. R. & Imp. com.. 
U. S. Rubber com..... 
U SS, Steel com: 253.2. 
Utah Copper cap....... 


Weaneenn 25068) 5.8 
Western Union cap.. 

West. El. & M. com... 
Wilson com .......... 
Willys-Overland com.. 


*No. of shares. 


*Dividend partly extra. 


1924, based on 6 mos. ended Ma 


being paid, accrued ‘eo 
"Year ended Feb. 28, 


Amt. Out. Book Earns. 


000’s Omit. Value 


$41,233 $191 
12,548 228 
500* 117 
60,998 142 
45,000 134 
748,398 118 
40,000 210 
150,000 73 
14,985 58 
232,418 ae 
20,000 221 
151,945 ae 
180,152 175 
472* 85 
1,009* 46 
62,793 aes: 
115,846 
145,156 
74,483 jae 
1,500* 37 
3,563* 79 
55,000 142 
500* 10 
42,503 _ 
20,253 50 
112,482 ae 
180,089 146 
20,646* 15 
249,477 caw 
109,534 ale 
99,877 175 
51,725 Par 
9,096 43 
211* 56 
117,000 ut. 
283* 65 
17,748 Par 
71,800 ee 
51,163 38 
20,655 244 
200* 37 
268,489 am 
27,151 13 
248, ayy 
35,631 83 
3,150* 17 
77,804 54 
499 266 ae 
45.046 oe 
12,500 220 
135,000 118 
30,000 214 
100,000 88 
4,492 50 
344,381 my) 
120,000 es 
502,099 36 
1,875* 43 
164,450 39 
222,292 * 
24,000 152 
16,163 160 
81,000 155 
508,302 268 
16,245 41 
66.711 Al, 
99,787 158 
114,504 68 
202* 143 
10,799 9 


1923 


$19.64 
Nil 
21.25 


15.01 
11.53 

Nil 
12.15 
10.11 
2.18 
9.44 


1.24 


16.17 
11.27 
16.44! 
2.31 
16.42 
6.44 


8.11 
13.64 
8.98™ 
7.58 
4.94 


>bPlus accrued dividends. 
31. tNone being paid, non-cumulative. 
jiNone being paid, accrued 271%4%. 
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Earnings 
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Paid Range 
Since Price 
23 «=—:10754-22__;_°15-’23 
.- 142 -20 ; °15-’23 
"19 76%- 9 ; '15-’23 
23 «123 + -29° ; 715-23 
.. 148 -48 ; ’15-’23 
22 «1134 -91 ; °15-’23 
19 169 -16 ; °15-’23 
.. 105 -30 ; °16-’23 
23 89 -17 ; ’19-’23 
10 124 -75 ; °10-’23 
20 «156 -27 ; 715-’23 
"23 96 -28 ; '15-’23 
16 156 -41_ ; '17-’23 
20 87 -34 ; 17-23 
"23 67 -23 ; °17-’23 
‘22 92 -36 ; °10-’23 
.. 172 -205%; 10-23 
78 182 -471%; ’10-’23 
ke 50 -16 ; '17-’23 
23 38 -16° ; ’20-’23 
23 80 -36° ; °10-’23 
23 +139 -49 ; ’20-’23 
- 76 -6 ; '16-’23 
07. «185-87; °10-’23 
20 36150 -47 ; 719-’23 
es 46 -7 ; 10-23 
02 +202%-109 ; ’10-’23 
23 17%- 8 ; ’21-’23 
92 +144 -50%; °10-’23 
17. «147 --81_=So=;-:'°10-’23 
19 150 -6634; '18-’23 
.. 128 -18%; °15-’23 
rm 55 -20%; ’21-’23 
"23 74%-52 ; ~-23 
24 105 -57* ; 710-23 
"23 9334-25; ’21-’23 
be 75 -36 ; ’21-’23 
ay 64 -22%; '17-’23 
23 52%4-11° ; °15-’23 
23 «148 -43 =; °18-’23 
23 49 -24 ; ~-23 
23 +128 -62 ; ’10-'23 
'23 24%- 6° ; ’21-23 
02 «146 =-4934; °10-’23 
24 «=94%-41__; '20-23 
"22 69 -27 ; ’20-’23 
‘m. ti2 se . aes 
22 «=—60_ ~—-32—=C*=;:«»°'1:6+~-’23 
23 474%4- 9 ; 717-23 
23 «114 -42%4; 717-23 
700 +200 -88 ; 10-23 
.. 145 -40%; '16-’23 
24 243 -54 =; °15-’23 
oe 64 -16 ; 719-’23 
08 138 -67 ; ’10-’23 
sy. 39%-12__; '12-’23 
"12 50 -18* ; °12-’23 
‘22 50%4-17%4" ’20-’23 
21 53 -29 ; '20-23 
"17. «155 -101_ ; °17-’23 
-. Avil >) + °16-Z3 
23 «106 -56 ; = -'23 
.. 144 -305%; ’15-’23 
23 «©6137 °-70. : °16-23 
23 («130-41 _~=SC;;:«°16~-’23 
a 38 -17 ; ’19-’23 
"18 121 -76 ; ’16-’23 
21 75 -32 ; °15-'23 
-- 105 -19 ; 717-23 
40 -4 ; 717-23 


"None being paid, accrued 133%4%. 
®Year ended August 31, 1923. 
k12 months ended May 31. 


lYear ended April 30, 1924. 


4Adjusted to stock dividends. 


Prices Present Yield 
1924 Prices % 
122%- 95% 117 4.30 
65 - 50% 57 5 
8014- 70% 79 7.600 
68%- 57% 68 7.35 

61%4- 3 43 
130%-1213% 123 7.30 
78%- 62 70 10.00 
41 - 28% 32 
100%- 79 95 5.25 
105%4- 87% 105 5.70 
131 -1043, 116 6.05 
61%- 52% 61 8.20 
62%- 41% 43 11.60 
871%4- 80 84 7.15 
4814- 40% 47 8.50 
86%4- 6734 85 4.70 
30%- 21% 28 
61%- 49% 61. 6.60 
36%- 21% ow 
423%%- 33 41 6.35 
71%4- 0% 70 = =7.15 
7134- 48 53 7.50 
18 - 11% 13 ae 
120%4-104% 120 7.50 
67%4- 55% 62 8.05 
313%- 20% 31 ee 
2477-19443 247 2.85 
16%- 12% 14 8.60 
65%- 5334 65 7.70 
11034-100% 110 6.35 
93 - 78 92 «5.45 
391%4- 26% oe 
35 - 93% 15 saa 
6834- 56 64 6.20 
99%- 875% 97 6.15 
92%- 753% 91 6.60 
534- SS a 
4914- 29 49 
61%- 50% 60 5.00 
15534-128% 146 5.50 
45 - 36% 44 9.10 
107%- 99% 107 6.55 
27%4- 22 27 7.40 
651%4- 47% 65 7.70 
95%- 90% 95 8.40 
58%4- 45 47 425 
591%4- 41% 51 7.85 
463%4- 42% 45 6.65 
§5 - A $5: “WZ 
62 - 45% 52 ‘770 
128 -113% 125 640 
61%- 42 45 ey 
971%4- 78% 95 6.30 
27%- 15 17 “ae 
94%- 85% 94 «6.35 
67 - 38% 65 7.70 
42%- 33 34 3.00 
43%4- 30% 37 10.80 
453%- 37% 39 = 7.70 
138 -1265% 138 7.25 
835%- 61% 71 wi: 
10734- 90 95 8.40 
427%%- 22% ee 
109 - 94% 100 7.00 
73%- 64 73 ~=5.50 
4734- 34 45 ae 
113-115 109 6.40 
65 - 55% 62 6.45 
28 - 4% S sod 
144- 6% 8 
°For year 
'None 


hYear ended September 30, 1923. 
™Year ended March 31, 1924. 














This Book Tells 


How to get 6% and unqualified saf- 
ety. Itexplains the 6% Guaranteed 
Mortgage Bonds of this company 
| and shows why 


Less than 6% is income lost 
Less Safety Needless risk 


Every investor should know the 
facts contained in this new booklet. 
Send for it now. Get full informa- 
tion about the character of these un- 
conditionally guaranteed securities. 








THEMORTGAGE-BONDCO.OFN. Y. 
Geo. A. Hurd, President 
Capital and Surplus $2,750,000 
58 Liberty Street New York 

Phease send me your NEW booklet 
**GUARANTEED SAFETY AND 6%"’. 
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Short Swing vs. 
Long Pull 


The comparative merits of 
these two systems of buying 
and selling stocks are clearly 
set forth in our especially 
prepared brochure on— 


Stock Market Essentials 


The value of the “techni- 
cal action” of the stock mar- 
ket in forecasting the profit- 
able “short swing” price 
movements is tabulated and 
charted for the information 
of conservative speculators. 


THIS BROCHURE IS SENT 
FREE TOGETHER WITH A 
SAMPLE COPY OF OUR 
WEEKLY DIGEST— 


Trueman Survey 


TILLMAN & PRATT 


Economic Engineering 


Nottingham Bldg., Boston, 17, 
Mass. 
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HOEVER is practically interested in 
the building of roads, and especially 
those not fully trained as civil engineers, 
should be able to get useful information 
by sending $1 to the National Research 
Council at Washington for Bulletin 45, 
which is a book of 105 pages entitled 
“Minimum Specifications for Highway 
Engineering Positions.” It is intended for 
persons in charge of training or selection 
of men for these positions, but applicants 
could make equally good use of it, as it 
shows what knowledge is required for each 
of 17 different road-building jobs and 
explains 117 problems which have come 
up and been solved in some of the work 
recently done in various portions of the 
United States. Illustrations and _ tables 
make the explanations unusually clear. 


Art in Buses 


“They are getting prettier every day. 
Don’t you think so?” With this remark 
we have handed photographs of new omni- 
bus types, particularly Whites and Fageols, 
to casual bystanders, anxious for their 
opinion. And they have agreed perfunc- 
torily, as people will do when they are not 
much impressed. But when we _ have 
added: “The omnibuses will soon be the 
prettiest of all motor vehicles,” the by- 
stander has invariably rebelled in favor 
of the limousine, sedan, or open touring 
car. And there is no denying that most 
omnibuses still have ugly lines and other 
inartistic details. But they have one great 
artistic advantage, which they share with 
the unpretentious truck. They are not 
encumbered with those extravagant fend- 
ers which are so often exaggerated in cars 
because they look still more objectionable 
when they are made less conspicuous. The 
size of the omnibus is also in pleasing pro- 
portion to its capacity and power, its 
heavy wheels, and its long hood, while in 
cars the impression of luxury predom- 
inates over that of fitness. Art escapes 
definition and explanation. Sometimes the 
feeling that “here is art merit” grips the 
mind instantly, and again it is recognized 
doubtfully and by slow degrees, making 
itself known only through the fact that 
the pleasing effect continues undiminished 
in course of time. It is the memory of a 
car that died in the market for lack of 
art merit that suggests these remarks. It 
died mainly because its makers did not 
discover as early as others that the front 
axle of a car must be nearly in line with 
the front of the radiator. 

It would be almost a national misfor- 
tune if omnibus builders for a long time 
failed to realize that they have an art 
problem to solve, and that the sale of the 
vehicles as well as the public patronage 
of them afterwards depends in marked 
degree on how this apparently unimpor- 
tant problem is solved. Danger arises 
from the fact that nothing about art can 
be proved, so that each person is liable 
to value his own opinion most, as to what 
is a permanently pleasing effect. 


‘more and more _ interesting. 


The leading automobile trade journal 
does not agree with the statement made 
in this column to the effect that lustrous 
finish for cars is losing out in competition 
with modern paints. Only 20 per cent. 
of the public have been won over, accord- 
ing to this authority, and the rest still 
go like magpies for the most brightly 
shining object. Moreover, the trade has 
a soft spot for luster, because the owner 
of a lustrous car is likely to buy a new 
one when the luster is dimmed, while the 
owner of a car with matt finish continues 
to find it satisfactory when new models 
come out. In other words: No knock- 
out, but matt finish wins on points. 


The same authority has consulted manu- 
facturers and engineers on balloon tires 
by means of an elaborate questionnaire in 
which every question is asked except one 
that is important but which no one would 
answer till quite ready. “Can the ad- 
vantages secured by balloon tires be 
equalled or excelled by better springing?” 
No manufacturer or engineer would an- 
swer that till he had the better springing 
well established and protected. Consid- 
erable dissension is disclosed in the replies 
to the questionnaire. Few think that any 
saving of weight, in car frames or bodies, 
will result from the moderation of road 
shock with balloon tires. Few accept the 
improvement as final. But most of them 
feel that “real and permanent advance 
will grow out of the present agitation.” 

This column has been a little vague in 
the convictions expressed on the subject, 
but the industry when questioned keeps 
both front and back doors open for new 
opinions. 

In England much is written on the right 
use of shock absorbers to help out either 
very soft springs or cheap and harsh 
springs. Many things point to a brewing 
development in the whole system for the 
springing of cars. But probably nothing 
is more difficult. The solution offered in 
the Russian “telega” of olden days gets 
It had no 
springs whatever, but when the road was 
very bad the horses were whipped up to 
a speed that merged one shock into the 
next one, ironing them all out. The worst 
speed for shocks is between 17 and 22 
miles per hour, it was once found by tests, 
and perhaps springing should be designed 
especially for making that very popular 
driving speed endurable. That would 
simplify the problem—and perhaps regu- 
late speeds. 


Secretary Hoover's Safety Campaign 


A meeting has been held of the Com- 
mittee on Education of Sec. Hoover's 
Joint Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, and it was agreed by those pres- 
ent that ten-thousand lives of school chil- 
dren could be saved annually by closer at- 
tention to their education in taking care 
of themselves. Special work was outlined 
for groups of this committee. 
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ERHAPS it is not necessary to agree 

entirely with those who lay much stress 
on having the accounting system scien- 
tifically correct in order to be sure of 
finding out whether a certain machine or 
method—such as a conveyor system—actu- 
ally cuts costs or does not. Proper ac- 
counting no doubt assists an outsider in 
placing responsibility for unusual profits 
or losses where it belongs among the vari- 
ous departments of a business concern, 
but those actively engaged in the conduct- 
ing of that business know the budget for 
production and sales on the basis of which 
any estimated new saving is naturally fig- 
ured and should not experience great 
difficulty, in case of a bad year, in decid- 
ing whether some new feature proved itself 
good or bad, independently of how the 
losses are charged on the books. 

The engineers in convention at Cleveland 
made a strong point of proper accounting, 
to get sharp distinction between produc- 
tion and overhead cost, capital cost, and 
selling cost, with a view to having it 
more readily proved what cost-cutting in 
the production department depends upon. 

Reformed accounting would be good, to 
be sure, but is it so necessary? And is it 
a practicable thing to demand? 

In our estimation it would be more im- 
mediately useful to have it shown what 
cost-cutting methods and machines may be 
safely installed, sure to work for increased 
profits whether business conjunctures go 
up or down, and which of them, on the 
other hand, are advisable only under opti- 
mistic suppositions. That would mean in 
practice that every advance estimate of 
possi*le savings should cover a fairly wide 
range of possible variations of business 
conditions, particularly variations in labor 
wages, volume of production, cost of sell- 
ing, and interest on capital investment. 
With proper accounting in the estimates, 
and these on record, it would not be highly 
important if the accounting system of the 
concern as a whole followed a different 
plan. And, with variations in business 
conditions duly considered, every estimate, 
as well as every subsequent examination 
of the actual results, would necessarily 
have to be expressed in dollars, which is 
in accordance with the demands of the 
engineers who make a specialty of this 
difficult and highly responsible class of 
work. 


Some Use for Formulas 


In many instances it should be quite 
practicable to express the economical func- 
tions of a cost-cutting installation in a 
mathematical formula taking cognizance of 
all the business factors subject to varia- 
tion. The formula might not be quite the 
same for the same kind of installation in 
different kinds of concerns. It could not 


be the same always and yet be right in 
each instance. But the establishment of a 
formula for each case would show very 
clearly the amount of understanding that 
has been brought to bear on answering 
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every question relating to an installation. 
An astonishing amount of information 
could be concentrated in this form, sub- 
ject to correction or amplification from 
time to time. Business has become ac- 
customed to the use of charts, which are 
usually only incomplete formulas in 
graphic form, and by their incompleteness 
misleading. The formula can tell much 
more before it becomes too intricate for 
ordinary human understanding. It may be 
difficult to establish. The good engineer’s 
skill may be required for that, and all 
the assistance with special facts that the 
heads of a business concern can give him. 
But as a rule it is easy to apply it, by in- 
serting figures in place of the symbols, to 
see how it should work, or how it has 
worked, in practice for any given period. 
If a little plain mathematics can help in 
straightening out the cost-figuring prob- 
lems of industry and commerce, it would 
seem to be proper that any concern whose 
volume of business runs into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars every year should be 
enabled to increase or safeguard its profits 
by making use of it. Every high school 
graduate in its employ, if he has really 
learned what the high school is supposed 
to teach, should be able to apply it, if not 
to devise it. 

In the interest of cost-cutting—always 
to be understood as being ultimately identi- 
cal with increase of profits when equal 
business conditions are compared—we 
don’t hesitate to recommend that technical 
publications which discuss cost-cutting 
installations steer clear of generalities for 
a while and take up the vivisection of 
tentative formulas. On what they find as 
on a safe foundation, more general in- 
formation for the broad public may then 
be built up. 


Cost-Saving Light 


Among the factors in cost-cutting which 
the electric industry is now preparing to 
advocate with new vigor, Better Lighting 
looms up large. The Cooper-Hewitt con- 
cern by making its mercury vapor lamp 
widely known as “Work Light” has done 
a great service. In the company’s adver- 
tisements there now appears the following 
sentence: “The worth of any lighting 
system can fairly be judged only by the 
amount of perfect work produced by its 
aid.” In this announcement Forbes Maga- 
zine takes some pride, as the principle of 
judging lighting by work results was first 
proclaimed in the Kurt Van Stam articles 
on lighting which recently appeared in 
these pages. Previously the oculists had 
succeeded in receiving universal sanction 
for the principle that “the eye is the sole 
judge of correct lighting,” meaning that 
the sensation of eye fatigue could be used 
directly for deciding what lighting should 
be. The main error was perhaps due to 
overlooking that eye fatigue cannot decide 
what lighting should be, but only, in any 
given case, what it should not be. The 
principle was not constructive—M. C. K. 
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ANSWERS 


Here are three investment stories 
which supply the answers to ques- 
tions that investors frequently ask: 

“I Don’t Guess—I Invest”—How is it 

possible before you buy a bond to be 
sure it is safe? 

“Two Men and Their Money”—What is 
the real difference between investment 
and speculation? 

“How Henry Wilkinsoti Became Rich” — 
How can money be made to multiply 
— through conservative invest- 
ing 

If you are interested in safe first 
mortgage real estate bonds paying 
up to 7%, check the story you want 
to read and mail this advertisement 
to us with your name. 


G.L.MILLER &CO 
1016 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 











STABILIZED INVESTMENTS 





For Over 
Twenty Years 


Every dollar that 
has become due on 
the First Mortgage 
Building Bonds 
sold by this com- 
pany has been 
paid to investors. 


If you are seeking 


safe investments 

yielding 6'42%— 

write for Booklet 
F 126 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE Co. 
INCORPORATED 

Capital and Surplus over $4,500,00 000 
127 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia 
and over twenty other cities 











AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Relation of City Real Estate Values to Retail Sales 
Districts—New York an Exception 


By R. D. Maxwell 


Pyke land, unlike agricultural land, is 
dependent upon buildings to make it 
produce revenue. The structures may be 
offices, retail stores, factories, etc., just so 
long as they produce income. Since this is 
so, it follows that improper or inadequate 
improvements upon land will have a tend- 
ency to depress values. This depression 
may be only temporary, or it may continue 
for some time. 

In setting land values, there are certain 
definite relationships between the land and 
buildings to be considered. Probably one 
of the most important considerations gov- 
erning such relationships, is the propor- 
tion of cost of the structure to the value 
of the land. This proportion may vary 
according to the use to which the land is 
being put. However, one well known 
authority on land values maintains that 
land in residential districts should have a 
value of 20 to 40 per cent. of the cost of 
the building. 

In retail districts, the cost of the land 
in relation to its buildings increases in 
proportion to the distance from the center 
of retail trade. No general rule can be 
applied in these instances, but experience 
has shown that the cost of a completed 
building in this district should approximate 
that of the land upon which it is located. 


New York’s Skyscrapers 


In many of the large cities, one will 
often find that the modern skyscraper is 
worth more than the land upon which it 
stands. For such a structure to prove a 
paying proposition, it must be located in 
the path of retail trade movement. In 
New York City, this rule does not neces- 
sarily have to be followed. This is for 
the reason that the financial district is 
located in a restricted area and there is a 
great demand for office space from brokers, 
investment bankers and other firms inter- 
ested in finance. In the automobile sec- 
tion around 59th Street, several large 
structures have been erected to house the 
executive offices of various automobile 
companies and others interested in auto- 
mobile products. 

One of the main reasons for locating a 
large structure in the path of trade move- 
ment is that the future growth in the dis- 
trict will tend to increase values which 
will help offset depreciation in the value 
of the buildings. Also that during the 
life of the structure, a reasonable return 
will be earned upon the money inves.ed 
plus sufficient revenue to reduce the prin- 
cipal each year. 

The serial payment plan of the mort- 
gage companies was devised to take care 
of such considerations. Under this method 
of procedure, the owner of a building must 
pay back a certain amount of the principal 
each stated period. The period may be 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or an- 
nually. The serial payments on the prin- 
cipal are in addition to the interest on the 
loan. In this way, the mortgage holder 
is protected and at the end of, say ten 


years, the total sum is repaid and the 
owner holds his title free from any incum- 
brances. 

When this method is followed, pros- 
pective earnings are estimated and the 
property appraised so that the owners are 
not taking a gambler’s chance in erecting 
the building. 

Modern construction shows many 
changes from that of two decades ago. 
Steel and concrete have taken the place 
of wood and brick in the construction of 
our great office buildings. Store fronts 
are designed so that there will be a large 
area of window space for display pur- 
poses. Marble is often used to make the 
fronts attractive and many of the windows 
are built so that they reach within a few 
inches of the ground, experience having 
shown that displays attract more attention 
when placed in windows which give an un- 
obstructed view. 

The result of these changes in design 
and efforts to make merchandising estab- 
tablishments more attractive and easily 
accessible has been a great increase in 
values. 

In this connection it may be of interest 
to know that the total taxable valuation 
of real property outside of Federal hold- 
ings amounts to approximately $154,198,- 
981,000. Tax-exempt real property, in- 
cluding schools, churches, state and local 
public buildings, amounts to a total of 
more than $20,000,000,000. 

A prominent operator in the real estate 
field recently said that he had always been 
guided by fundamental facts when making 
plans for his transactions in the market. 
He has always been a firm believer in the 
stability of values, and, although the last 
five years has seen much speculation in 
real estate, he still believes that values 
will remain stable or even increase slightly 
in the larger cities. 


Why Values Should Advance 


Four new reasons as to why values 
should continue to advance in New York 
have been advanced by this operator. Sur- 
prising as it may seem prohibition is first 
on the list. He says that despite the fear 
that the closing of saloons would result in 
an over-supply of store-rooms, with a con- 
sequent lowering of rentals, tradespeople 
have taken over all of the space thrown 
on the market at even higher rentals in 
many cases. Thus, properties which were 
formerly considered risks, have become ex- 
cellent investments. Further, if the pro- 
hibition law is ever fully enforced, we 
may hope someday to see the slum dis- 
trict entirely wiped out and replaced by 
apartment homes that will be good invest- 
ments. 

The other three reasons for expecting 
increased values were given in the follow- 
ing order: 

The Zoning Laws. 

The confidence of the lending institu- 
tions. 

The confidence of the public. 
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[ Labor and Wages _| 


HE Department of Labor in_ its 

employment survey for June, reports 
unemployment to be quite general through- 
out the country. There is a surplus of un- 
skilled labor in California, Oregon and 
Washington. Part time employment in 
manufacturing plants is common. Build- 
ing and construction activities continue at 
a very encouraging rate and have absorbed 
a good portion of the released mill and 
shop labor. Farmers are experiencing less 
difficulty in procuring the desired class of 
help. The textile trades continue operat- 
ing on a curtailed employment basis, par- 
ticularly in the clothing and apparel fac- 
tories. There has been a gradual laying 
off of workers in the metal-working 
trades, foundries and machine shops, wood- 
working plants, furniture and piano fac- 
tories, and to a lesser degree in shipbuild- 
ing and repairs, paper and printing ma- 
chinery and in shoe industries. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
reports labor conditions in the South as 
extremely irregular. The larger industries, 
including textile mills, steel plants and 
railroad shops, are operating part time at 
most points. At Macon and Atlanta there 
is a fair supply of farm labor, while at 
Augusta and Savannah, farmers appear un- 
able to obtain sufficient help. 


Employment in the factories of Illinois 
has declined more than 7 per cent. in the 
last three months, according to the State 
Department of Labor. Manufacturing in- 
dustries are getting along with about 
80,000 fewer employees than they had last 
year at this time. The closing of mines 
also has released a large number of work- 
ers and farmers are not hiring as many 
people as a year ago. 

The New York State Department of 
Labor reports curtailment in employment 
in the iron and steel industries, metal 
trades, foundries and machine shops, loco- 
motive and railroad repair shops, collar 
and shirt, worsted and knitting factories, 
and, im some instances, automobile and 
. accessory plants. 

Peace has finally come in the garment 
industry in New York City with the sign- 
ing of an agreement by representatives of 
the Garment Workers Union and the three 
different groups of cloak and suit manu- 
facturers. The recommendations made by 
the commission appointed by Governor 
Smith were embodied in the agreement. 
This provides for a closed shop, but pro- 
vides against strikes and lockouts. An 
unemployment insurance fund is also pro- 
vided for in the agreement. Practically 
all of the 50,000 strikers have returned to 
work. 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Philadelphia has dismissed the suits 
brought by the System Federation No. 90 
of Shop Craftsmen and the organization 
of clerks against the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for the enforcement of wage in- 
crease and working conditions decisions of 
the U. S. Railroad Labor Board upon the 





grounds that the charge of conspiracy 
made in the suits has not been proved 
against the railroad. The suit asked for 
$15,000,000 back pay. 

A decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, at St. Louis, has apparently ended 
the ten years of litigation in which the 
Coronado Coal Company sought to recover 
damages from the United Mine Workers 
of America for alleged destruction of 
property by strikers in- the Arkansas field 
in 1914. The case had been remanded by 
the Supreme Court in 1922 for a new trial 
after a lower court had given judgment 
to the Coronado Company for $200,000 
damages, which would be trebled under 
the Sherman anti-trust aet. The present 
decision is in favor of United Mine Work- 
ers and follows the dictum of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The Chief Justice ruled 
that in this case there was no evidence 
that officials of the union had approved or 
ratified the acts complained of. 

Five cotton mills in Lowell have resumed 
operations on a three-day a week basis 
after a shut-down of several weeks. The 
Lyman Mills at Holyoke have reopened 
on a three-day a week basis, employing 
1,100 hands, after a short shut-down. The 
plant of the Fisk Rubber Company at Chi- 
copee has reopened after a shut-down of 
two weeks. It will operate on a five-day 
schedule and will employ about 2,500. 
About 1,000 employees of the McKeesport 
Tin Plate Company have walked out as 
a result of a 20 per cent. wage reduction 
and a half-time working schedule put into 
effect several weeks ago. The Woodward 
Iron Company of Birmingham has reduced 
wages 10 per cent., the action affecting 
3,000 employees. Six plants of the Inter- 
woven Mills at Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia, have resumed operations under a 
reduced wage scale amounting to 10 per 
cent. The Brockton Shoe Manufacturing 
Association have requested the local unions 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers Union to 
accept a flat 10 per cent. reduction in wages. 


























Prices 
July 1,’24 June 1,’24 July 1, ’23 
a er 185.485 183.821 188.711 
Bradstreets. 12.2257 12.2730 13.0895 


HE outstanding feature in commodity 

price changes during the last two 
weeks has been the tremendous upturn in 
grains. As compared with the low price 
on June 9, July wheat has advanced 26% 
cents, corn 35, oats 10, and rye nearly 20 
cents per bushel, these representing the 
new crops. It is estimated that farmers 
will benefit to the extent of $1,000,000,000 
through the advance in prices. The revolt 
in Sao Paulo, the center of the Brizilian 
coffee industry, has resulted in a slight 
upturn in coffee options. Spot prices, 


however, have not been much affected. 
Substantial buying of copper for domes- 
tic consumption, and curtailed production 
during June, resulting in a reduction of 
surplus stocks, have imparted firmness to 








7% BONDS 


How to accumulate 


‘27.000 in 15 years 
by investing safely at Ti 


OU can build up a fortune of $27,158.00 by 
¥ investing $},000 a year at 7% for fifteen 

years, and reinvesting the interest the same 
way. You will have actually deposited only 
$15,000—(the remaining $12,158 is the result of 
7% compound interest). From the sum you have 
accumulated you will receive a yearly income of 
$1,901 for the rest of your life. 


dair Protected 


(ror\ First Mortgage Real Estate 


=) Bonds 


You can invest in these 7% Adair Protected 
Bonds secure in the knowledge that the South’s 
Oldest Mortgage Investment House will protect 
your interest just as it has for thousands of other 
investors in Adair first mortgages for more than 


half a century without loss of a single dollar. 










Why be satisfied with a lower rate of interest 
when you can secure 7% with proven safety? 
Why delay the day when you will be financially 
independent, able to live as you please and enjoy 
the best things in life? Set your goal today; a 
definite sum of money within a specified time. 
Then mail the coupon for our booklet, “How to 
Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds,” which will 
show you how to invest successfully at 7%. A 
circular describing a recent 7% issue will be 
enclosed. 


Our Monthly Investment Plan pays you 7% 
while you save. Full details upon request. 


Denominations: $1,000, $500. and $100 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Healey Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 





Adair Realty & Trust Co. 
Dept. V-4 Healey Building, 
Atlanta, Ga 


Kindly send me your booklet, “How to 
Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds,” togethcr 
with descriptive circular of a recent 7% first 
mortgage bond issue. 


Name —— i 





Address : — 









Real Estate 
First Mortgage 


Never a default in interest or 
principal on any issue we have 
handled. Denominations: $100, 
$500, and $1000. Booklet FF 
mailed free upon request. 
SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
<P FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers Association 


119 West Forsyth Street 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 
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35 Nassau Street New York 
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the copper metal market. Brick prices haye Fec 

reacted $2 mee Pentand a and Rari- duc 

° ° 4 tan common brick are quoted at $18 per 
Distribution of Each Dollar fond ris is the Bret price hae, 
since last November. Additional cuts ; has 

of Income for 5 Year Period crude oil and gasoline prices took tbe ury 
Years of 1918 to 1922 inclusive last week. Proration of crude runs and Un 

increased gasoline consumption have not ur} 

been able to overcome gains in production int 

and the weight of heavy storage stocks, bo! 

Purchasing agencies for Pennsylvania and Th 

Ohio fields have reduced crude 10 to 59 du 

cents a barrel and in the mid-continent fol 


field a reduction of 25 cents is generally 
in effect. The Standard Oil Company of 
New York has reduced gasoline prices, 
bringing the retail down to 22 cents and Ca 








with every scientific 
device and directed 
by scientists of inter- 
national reputation. 
In its research labo- 
ratories General Elec- 
tric invests more 
than a million dollars 
a year. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC ; 

















Not quite 5 cents go in cash 
dividends to the owners of 
General Electric—37,000 
investors, 16,000 of them 
women. 
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od Positions Open in Splend B 
averaged $20.77 a day for 
. Slidell and Viles sold over $25,000 in 
. Howard earned $100 in 1 day. F. E. 
Mendenhall worked half time and made $100 
aweek. W.E. Findley ran up his pay in a few 
months from $100 to_over $500 per month. 
Any Man Can Make Big Money 
You can make $200 to $500 a month in less 
than 3 months’ time with our Special Course 
and training, no matter where located, or 
present occupation, you can make ._ Our special training 
poplin on — to oe -_ day. _— omemaes, we 
cap show you how to make big money during spare time. 
housands of te Call On 
No dull days—Every Home, Auto Owner, Store, Factory— 
Everybody who owns anything that will burn is a live pros- 
pect. Cash in on the National Publicity. Get into a new 
fast-growing business with a bright future. Get our new sales 
Plan. Territory cen fast—write today! 


THE FYR-FYTER CO,, 323 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, O, 
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Money and Banking | 








Federal Reserve System 


(000 omitted) 

2 Weeks Year 

Latest Ago Ago 
Gold Reserve .... $3,160,550 $3,120,655 $3,099,720 

Bills Disc. ...... 305,243 369,001 805, 
rn. Assets .... 810,495 858,550 1,086,915 
Notes in Cir’lation 1,812,712 1,874,270 2,216,994 
Deposits .......... 2,144,005 2,074,492 1,942,521 
Nee eee 82.6% 81.5% 76.5% 


HE Federal Reserse System gained 

1.1 points in its ratio of reserves to 
liabilities over the: last two weeks. This 
came about through an increase in the 
gold reserve and a decrease in the amount 
of notes in circulation. Deposits gained 
about $70,000,000 and total earning assets 
declined about $50,000,000. No cltanges 
were of significance. 

Brokers loans show a gain for the first 
time since early in the year. The total is 
now approximately $1,325,000,000, an in- 
crease of $25,000,000 over the middle of 
May. The expansion in loans reflects the 
improved stock market and a broader pub- 
lic participation. Money rates continue 
easy. The Farm Loan Board has reduced 
the rate on direct loans to co-operating 
marketing organizations by the Interme- 
diate Credit Banks from 5% to 5 per cent. 
Loans to these organizations during the 
last year aggregated $58,000,000, but it is 
not anticipated that the lower rate will 
stimulate borrowing to any extent. The 


1 9 4 ry Zz i the wholesale to 19 cents a gallon. An Ti 
“*n4° few io¢ ply a Pind i: upstate price war, however, has resulted . 
urplus . . : . ; ‘ 
Supe olie 4 Wages Divides m P Telephone. | Borvewed in independent gasoline being sold in R 
Qepsecteden and Money Rochester at 12 cents, and in Albany at 
and Losses Telegraph 16 cents. 
The Department of Labor finds that the . 
retail cost of food generally advanced ti 
. from May 15 to June 15 in the principal b 
ere t e mone OeS cities of the country. The general average pa 
gain was about 2 per cent. ai 
Prices of leading commodities at this th 
“14: time, two weeks ago, and a year ago, are ir 
What becomes of the millions nc he es : 
of dollars received by a large caveat 2 Week# Year i 
‘s ° e es go go c 
aman like = General Wheat, No.2, red. 144% 1.30% 117 
anv: orn, No.2, yellow 1.25% 1.203% 1.09 
ectric Company Oats, No. 2, white RZ 63 * "53% 
. our, Minn. .... 7.7 .20 6.00 
This chart tells the  . Coffee, No. 7, Rio U9 16% il. 
, ugar, gran ...... 063 069 0835 
More than 40 cents ‘out o Lard, Midw. .... 1345 11.60 11.50 
each dollar goes in salaries Pork, Mess....... 27.00 27.00 25.00 
* Beef, family...... 20.00 20.00 17.50 i 
ig Ea bee- and wages to G-E men and Iron, 2 X, Phila.. 2225 2250 28.25 i 
vices made possible women—scientists, engi- Steel, Pitts....... 38.00 39.00 42.50 t 
by the size of modern Pe ee é el \e 1 
Pomona ga ot salesmen and other Copper oo 1262 1220 aiey : 
research work of lab- otton, Sr: ; : 
oratories equipped wor ers. Printcloths Oe b.0:6 0634 0634 06% | 
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Federal Reserve Bank at Dallas has re- 
duced its rediscount rate from 4% to 4 
per cent. on all classes of paper of all 
maturities. The Treasury Department 
has ordered suspended all sales of Treas- 
ury Savings Certificates and Stamps. 
Under present credit conditions, the Treas- 
ury has no need of paying 4% per cent. 
interest on Savings Certificates, but can 
borrow at a much lower rate elsewhere. 
The range of money rates in New York 
during the last two weeks has been as 
follows: 
N. Y. Money Market 

High Low Last 
errno 24% 2% 2% 
Time, 60-90 da....23%4-3 234-3 234-3 
Com. Pa., 4-6 mo..3%-% 3%-% 3%4-% 


Bank. Accept. ....2% 1% 1% 
Redis. Rate ......3% 3% 3% 


The Supreme Court of New York has 
decided the state law passed in 1923 to tax 
moneyed capital in competition with na- 
tional banks, so that the banks might also 
be taxed, is valid. The court holds, how- 
ever, that assessment should not be made 
against such organizations as members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, dealers 
in odd lots of securities, bonding houses, 
building and loan companies, pawn brok- 
ing companies and dealers in installment 
contracts. 

The Republican National Bank of St. 
Louis, with resources of approximately 
$4,000,000, has decided to liquidate because 
of its losing money. Members of the 
Clearing House Association agree to guar- 
antee the payment of all deposits. Four 
small state banks in Wyoming, and one 
in northern Colorado closed their doors 
last week and their resources have been 
taken over by the State Banking Depart- 
ments. The Peoples Bank at Springfield, 
Tennessee, a state institution, with de- 
posits of $1,000,000, has closed its doors 
on account of being overloaned. 








Railroads | 














FAR reaching rate decision has just 
A been handed down by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It ruled against 
reductions in rates on grain, grain products 
and hay, sought by ten states of the 
Mississippi and Missouri Valley cereal 
growing region under the leadership of 
Kansas. After a comprehensive investiga- 
tion, the Commission found no need for 
any rate changes. Had the desired reduc- 
tions gone into effect, railroads in the 
territory affected would have had their 
income cut about $17,500,000 annually. 


The reason for dismissing the plea was 


the unsatisfactory financial condition of 
the carriers and the improvement in the 
position of the grain farmer that has 
recently come about through higher prices. 
The stocks of the Northwestern and West- 
ern railroads advanced sharply in the mar- 
ket following this decision. 

The I. C. C. has ordered a sweeping 
investigation of class freight rates cover- 
ing the East and Central section of the 
country. The order names 538 interstate 
rail and water carriers, including all the 
Principal lines of New England, the East 
and the Central Section of the country. 
The purpose of the investigation is to 
correct any rate schedules that show 
prejudice for or against certain localities. 

Compensation paid employees of the 





Where KNOWLEDCE is Bliss 


and IGNORANCE is Folly 


Ignorance may be bliss and it may be folly to be 
wise—in poetry—but not in business; for Ignor- 
ance is the greatest of all business evils; because it 
is blind business in action. 


Successful business Knows, from costly experience, 
that Ignorance is anything but bliss. And that 
the only connection folly has with wisdom is when 
business has been foolish enough not to be wiser 
sooner. 


Nine out of ten infirmities and failures in business 
are directly traceable to barren Ignorance—ignor- 
ance of trade conditions, of costs, of markets, of 
simple organization, system, management, control. 
And, above all, blind ignorance of the presence of 
a new order of things in business today—the order 
of exact knowledge based on dependable facts 
and figures. 


Ignorance is the bandage to the eyes, the chain to 
the feet, of Progress. Knowledge is the wings lift- 
ing business to Power and Profit. 


A business that Knows itself does not fail. A busi- 
ness that guesses and gambles never fails to fail. 


A lot of “pretty little words” perhaps, these para- 
phrased epigrams of great philosophers. Ignorance 








will claim they do not apply to business. 
Knowledge knows they do. 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO 
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STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 


WILSON & CHARDON 

Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 

62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 

























Probable Market Effects 
of the Election 


Discussed in considerable 
detail in 


Thomas Gibson’s 
Semi-Annual Forecast 
Ready July 18 
Write for particulars now 


GIBSON & McELROY 
Park Place New York 




















“‘Business Fundamentals, ”’ 


book that should be read by every business man 






by Roger W. Babson, is a 
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Attractive Dividend Paying 
Common Stocks of 
Public Utilities 


The general trend of public utility common stocks toward higher 
price levels evidences a growing realization of the investment oppor- 
tunities presented by securities of this class. 


These higher prices are predicated upon the marvelous develop- 
ment of the industry, the essential and dependable nature of the busi- 
ness, the operating economies constantly being effected, and the 
bright outlook for expansion—all of which tend to make for steadily 
increasing earnings available for common stock dividends. 


Our intimate contact with public utility properties—with their con- 
struction, appraisal, examination, management and financing—dates 
back to the early days of the industry. 


Our current investment offerings include well seasoned dividend pay- 
ing common stocks of electric light, power, gas and transportation 
companies. The prices at which these stocks are now selling do not 
fully reflect, in our judgment, the advances more recently recorded 
by securities of this class in general. 


The value of the “Rights” attaching to any increased common stock 
issues, which may be authorized from time to time by the various 
companies, should result in a substantial return to stockholders be- 
yond regular dividend payments. 


Offerings Submitted on Request 


STONE & WEBSTER 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Mitk Street Firet Nat’! Bank Bldg. 















































Religion and Business 
| By Roger W. Babson 


President, Babson’s Statistical Organstzation 





Mr. Babson’s message to the business men for whom he writes may 
be summed up as follows: Statistics teach that a business man will be 
happiest by following the teachings of Jesus; statistics teach that the 
Golden Rule is practical; statistics teach that prayer is a real force 
with unlimited possibilities; and statistics teach that religion is the 
greatest of our undeveloped resources. 

This book has been talked about a good deal among business people 
who take any interest in religion at all. 


Price, Postage Prepaid—$1.50 
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Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.50. Send me copy of “Religion and Business,” by 
Roger W. Babson. 
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Class 1 railroads in April totalled $236, 
909,229, against $245,874,117 in April, 1923 
a decrease of 3.6 per cent., while the 
number of employees decreased 3.1 per 
cent. Owing to seasonal requirements, an 
increase of 49,849 employees over March 
took place in the maintenance of way group, 
but there was a reduction of 9,24° in 
maintenance of equipment and 13,818 in 
transportation. Altogether the number of 
employees increased 1.5 per cent. in April 
over March. 

Surplus freight cars totalled 356,389 at 
the latest report, all of these being in good 
repair and ready for service. This com- 
paratively large surplus is due to the in- 
crease in equipment that has taken place 
during the last year and the effort of the 
railroads to reduce the number of bad 
order cars. 

Freight traffic in May totaled 33,890,623 
net ton miles, a decrease of 14.4 per cent. 
from the corresponding month of last year. 
For the first five months of the current 
year, freight traffic totalled 172,681,697 net 
ton miles, a decrease of approximately 8 
per cent. from the corresponding period 
of 1923. Loadings for the week ended 
July 5, the latest report filed, show a loss 
of 148,413 cars from the preceding week, 
this being due to the Fourth of July holi- 
day which, coming on Friday, in substance 
amounted to two days. However, loadings 
for the week substantially exceeded those 
of the corresponding weeks in 1922 and 
1921. 

Car loadings for the last four weeks 
and for the corresponding weeks of the 
three preceding years follow: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 


CI ee Ee eee 759,942 850,082 707,025 639,698 
PUNE BBs... a0 sane 908,355 1,022,471 862,845 774,808 
pe: ee Ree 903,700 1,004,982 866,321 775,061 
be SR SAS. 902,700 1,008,838 848,657 780,741 
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A NOTHER consolidation of steamship 
lines operating government-owned ves- 
sels has been submitted to the Shipping 
Board for approval, this time the North 
Atlantic-Mediterranean services being those 
to receive attention. There are three ship- 
ping firms engaged in these services, and 
it is thought two will be eliminated. 
Operators in the services that have been 
newly consolidated have been served with 
a virtual ultimatum to turn over their 
ships to the consolidated agencies within 
ten days. 

The Congressional committee of five 
which went to Europe recently to in- 
vestigate the Shipping Board’s interests 
there has convened in London. The com- 
mittee will recommend legislation to Con- 
gress which it is hoped will place Amer- 
ican ships plying between the United States 
and British ports on an equal basis with 
British ships, which at present do about 
66 per cent. of the business. The com- 
mittee hopes to reduce operating expenses 
of the Shipping Board in European cities. 
After completion of the work in London, 
‘the committee will go to Amsterdam, 
Bremen and Hamburg. 


The charter market for ocean steamers 
is dull and weak. Demand for full cargo 
vessels is light and the amount of available 
tonnage seeking employment keeps rates 
at the lowest levels in several months. 
Transatlantic grain movement is slow, but 
there is some booking for loadings in 
August at 13 to 15 cents a hundred pounds 


cade uanetheced neared 
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from Gulf to Continental ports. Adoption 
duced round trip passenger fares for 


1 re 
en and third class seems virtually as- 
sured by the transatlantic companies. It 
is thought the new rates are to be effective 
August 1. 

Llovd’s Register of Shipping for the 
quarter ended June 30, shows no increase 
in the volume of shipbuilding in the United 
States, compared with three months ago. 


As a result, this country has fallen back 
to fifth place in new construction, being 


led by Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, 
France, and Italy, with Holland producing 
almost as much. In the aggregate, world 


shipbuilding shows a gain of 100,000 tons 
over March 31. On June 30 there was 
building in British shipyards 1,516,746 tons, 
in German 340,749, in French 144,240, in 
Italian 127,772 and in American 103,655 
tons. 

Preliminary figures for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, issued by the Department 
of Commerce, show a falling off of $223,- 
811,433 in imports, and an increase of 
$354,892,424 in exports. The excess of 
exports over imports for the year was 
$754,478,265. The previous year exports 
exceeded imports by only $175,744,408. The 
value of imports in the fiscal year was 
$3,557,147,532, compared with $3,780,958,- 
965 in the previous year. The value of 
exports was $4,311,625,797, as compared 
with $3,956,733,373. 








Cotton and Grain 

















LL cotton prices advanced sharply 
upon receipt of the Government crop 
report, dated July 16. It showed con- 
siderable deterioration since the report of 
June 25, the condition declining to 68.5 
from 71.2, and the estimated crop con- 
tracting to 11,934,000 bales from 12,144,000. 
Cotton consumed during June totaled 
350,277 bales of lint and 39,583 of linters, 
compared with 413,649 and 42,481, respec- 
tively, in May, and 542,036 and 48,944 in 
June last year. Cotton on hand June 30 was 
held as follows: In consuming establish- 
ments, 950,625 bales of lint and 110,778 of 
linters ; in public storage and at compresses, 
882,204 bales of lint and 69,742 of linters. 
Imports during June totaled 13,641 bales 
and exports 230,979 bales, including linters. 
Cotton spindles active during June totaled 
29,216,486, compared with 30,493,165 in 
May, and 34,855,520 in June last year. 

Reports of serious damage to the Can- 
adian wheat crop and unfavorable weather 
conditions in the American Northwest are 
largely responsible for the sharp advance 
in wheat that has recently taken place. 
Preliminary figures issued by the Bureau 
of Statistics estimate the Canadian wheat 
crop for this year at 318,640,000 bushels, 
against a crop last year of 474,199,000 
bushels, a decline of about 32 per cent. 

The conditions of the corn crop on 
July 1 is placed at 72. by the Department 
of Agriculture, against 84.9 a year ago. 
Fear of a poor crop has stimulated specu- 
lative buying and accounts for the upturn 
in the price of that commodity. The con- 
dition of oats was placed at 86.9, against 
83.5 a year ago, and that of rye at 86.9 
against 75.0, by the Department. 

The Grain Marketing Company, which 
has been contemplated for some time, has 
come into being with a capitalization of 
$26,000,000. The organization will control 
practically the entire grain elevator storage 
space in the United States. It is incor- 
perated under the Illinois Co-operative 











The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


ie WA ODERN, comprehensive 
val aceenet | banking facilities, 
LW: ke and a highly developed credit 
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FISK 


BALLOON 
——— CORD TIRES 








HIS summer any rough detours and 
bad stretches won’t tire or delay you 
if you equip with Fisk Balloons. 


By absorbing the shocks and vibration 
from road unevenness they let you ride 
in perfect comfort and _ relaxation 
throughout the longest day’s drive. 


But be sure to get Fisks. The quality 
responsible for the success of Fisk Cords 
and Fabrics is your best guarantee of 
complete Balloon satisfaction. 


Fisk Balloons are made to fit present 
rims, as well as special wheel equipment. 
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Marketing Act, which is in conformity 
with the Capper-Volstead Marketing Act, 
It is planned ultimately to own or contro] 
5,000 elevators with a total storage capacity 
of 75 per cent. of the marketable portion 
of the nation’s annual crop of 5,000,000,000 
bushels of grain. The nucleus is composed 
of Armour Grain Company, the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corporation, Rosenbaum Bros., and 
J. C. Shaffer, all of Chicago, and the 
Davis, Roland, Merrill Grain Company of 
Kansas City. 








Other Important Items 

















1/—e producers have been 
making an effort to reduce the 
number of cars in dealers’ hands during 
the last few months, and the effect of 
this is becoming apparent. Retail de- 
liveries in June of General Motors cars 
and trucks totaled 66,146, while the fac- 
tories delivered to dealers only 33,983 
vehicles. The purpose of this policy is to 
lessen the pressure on the retail market 
and already Buick has announced an ad- 
vance in prices on its 1925 models and 
the Peerless Motor Car Company has 
increased its prices, effective July 20, 
from $100 to $150 on various models. 
Ford sales so far this year have shown 
an increase every month over the cor- 
responding month last year, June figures 
reaching 170,747, a gain of 10,000 cars 
over the sales for June, 1923. Total 
production for the entire industry, how- 
ever, was substantially under a year ago, 
the output amounting to 249,868, against 
378,575 in June last year. The May 
production was 312,813. Automobile and 
truck registration increased 317,663 in the 
first six months of this year, an increase 
of approximately 2 per cent., for the en- 
tire country. On July 1, 1924, there were 
15,409,840 vehicles of all kinds, against 
15,092,177 on January 1. 


June saw a reduction in the stocks 
of refined copper of North and South 
American producers by about 3,000,000 
pounds. Shipments for the month 
totalled about 208,000,000 pounds and pro- 
duction about 205,000,000 pounds. Stocks 
on hand July 1, were 222,000,000 pounds. 
On January 1, surplus stocks were in ex- 
cess of 300,000,000 pounds. The supply 
is now equivalent to slightly more than 
one month’s consumption requirements. 
Total shipments for the first half of the 
year were 1,390,000,000 pounds, the great- 
est for any similar period in the history 
of the copper industry. Production for 
the six months was 1,302,000,000 pounds. 
The technical position of the industry 
is considered sound by copper men. 


The U. S. Steel Corporation reported 
a decrease of 365,584 tons in unfilled 
orders at the end of June as compared 
with the end of May. Total unfilled 
orders on June 30, amounted to 3,262,505 
tons. The June loss compares with a 
decrease during May of 580,000 tons. 
Unfilled tonnage is now the smallest 
since that of May 31, 1911, when the 
forward business amounted to only 3,- 
113,187 tons. A year ago unfilled orders 
totalled 6,386,281, and the drop in tonnage 
since that time is slightly over 50 per 
cent. The industry as a whole is operat- 
ing at about 40 per cent. of capacity. 
While there is no decided trend toward 
betterment in the steel trade, encourage- 
ment has been taken from the fact that 
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operations have not decreased to the ex- 
tent expected a month or two ago. ; 

The latest weekly report of crude oil 
production shows a sharp increase. This 
‘dicated an average daily production 
‘or the seven days of 1,992,850 barrels, as 
compared with 1,968,550 in the preceed- 
ing week. Inability to curtail produc- 
tion, coupled with the fact that there 
is an enormous surplus of crude oil in 
storage accounts for the weakness in oil 
prices. The situation in California is 


showing improvement, output for the 


frst six months of 1924 amounting to 
118,113,000 barrels, against 146,338,069 
barrels in the last half of 1923, but in- 
creases in other fields have offset this 
decline. 

Consumption of coffee in the United 
States for the year ended June 30, 1924, 
established a new high record of 10,758,- 
090 bags, or 1,463,372,225 pounds. The 
per capita consumption was 13.30 pounds 
against 11.63 pounds in the preceeding 
year, Sugar consumption in the first 
half of 1924 aggregated 2,684,972 tons, 
against 2,593,691 tons in the same period 
last year. Department of Agriculture 
estimates total world production of sugar 
this season at 22,100,000 short tons, of 
which 6,467,601 are derived from sugar 
beets, the remainder coming from cane. 
The Hawaiian sugar crop is estimated at 


» 670,000 tons, or 32,000 tons more than 


last year. The value is about $70,000,000. 
Panama Canal tolls for the year ended 


June 30, were $24,290,963, compared with 
| $17,598,414 in the preceeding year. Com- 


mercial vessels passing through the Canal 


F totaled 5,230 against 3,967 in 1923. 











| Washington | 


ECRETARY OF STATE HUGHES, 
in reply to a communication from 
the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations, declared the United States to 
be most desirous that agreements should 
be reached to limit armaments and re- 





' duce the heavy burdens of expenditures 


arising from them, but it cannot enter 
into treaties under Article X of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which provides for such limitations. 

A jury in the Criminal Court has re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty in the 
Phillips Lumber case, where indictments 
were brought by former Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty, charging conspiracy to 
defraud the Government of about $1,500,- 
000 in sales of surplus air service lumber. 
This is the third war fraud case to be 
lost by the Department of Justice in the 
District of Columbia Courts, one being 
the Morse shipping case, and the other 
the Crowell cantonment case. The 
Lovernment also lost the harness war 
iraud case in the courts of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Former Secretary of the Interior Fall 
has pleaded not guilty to the charges 
made in the indictment returned by the 
jury in the naval oil reserves case. He 
has given bond of $5,000 for appearance 
in Washington on October 6, to answer 
the charges. Justice Hoehling of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court has 
tuled that Harry F. Sinclair, lessee of 
Teapot Dome, is legally bound to reply 
‘0 six of the ten questions which he re- 
tused to answer when they were put to 
him several months ago by the Senate 
Committee which investigated the leas- 








































SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1924 
ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts . . . .. . . $92,107,548.93 
U. S. Bonds and Certificates . . . .  13,987,412.50 
Other Bonds and Investments . . .  12,909,258.40 
Banking House . ... . 1,500,000.00 

Customers’ Liability account of 
POCCREENORE. 3. < 6, 4 2 + « 5,756,490.96 
Cash, due from Banks and U.S.Treasurer  36,366,429.38 
ee kc ks Se 358,705.87 
$163,407,5 15.04 
LIABILITIES 
Rs Soh es 15,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . 1,505,571.96 






Reserved; Taxes, etc. . 729,666.19  22,235,238.15 
















Unearned Interest . nay 473,742.36 
en? = Gs Ss elk ee 347,797.50 
a 6,063,487.36 
Cer tees cre Es 1,362,658.76 
Deposits, viz.: 
Individuals . . . $98,395,777.01 
Banks ... . . 34,247,913.90 
United States. . . 280,900.00 132,924,590.91 
$163,407,515.04 
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Capital Stock. . .- . $ 4,500,000.00 





NATIONAL 
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OF NEW YORK. 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE, AT 29TH STREET 
MADISON AVE. OFFICE AT 46TH ST. 
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Who Helps You Select Utiliti 
Safe Investments ? es 


This free book gives rules for 

selecting a competent bond One hundred thousand 
house and a description of investors have purchased 
ot agramwe ge which will income-earning securities 
————— of strong public utilities 


: through our organization. 
Complimentary copy sent on request 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
Caldwell & Co. : COMPANY 








tate tote te Bonds 72 Ww. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
637 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. Tel. Randolph 6262 
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Have You Ordered a Copy of ‘Men Who Are Making the 
West,’’ By B. C. Forbes? 
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Pre-Publication Announcement 


Two New books now being put on the press. 
In order to determine the quantity to order, 
we are asking for advance reservations. No 
money is required now—merely your reser- 
vation. 


THE SCIENCE OF MARKETING 
BY MAIL 


By HOMER J. BUCKLEY 








A book for the retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer—for 
anyone who has some product or service to sell, which can 
be sold by mail—or in which mail selling can be employed in 
connection with other advertising. 

This is not a compilation of the mechanics of mail selling, 
but the various steps the advertiser must take in order to sell 
by mail; the factors to take into consideration; the questions 
of costs; how to judge returns. The book is fascinatingly 
written, is amply illustrated and contains a vast fund of 
experiences of others in mail selling. 


The book will cost $2. 


TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT 
OF BUSINESS 


By WILLIAM R. BASSET 








Experiences from an engineer’s scrap book. Business 
enterprises need not be a risk, a gamble. There are tests that 
a business man, large and small—retailer, wholesaler or 
manufacturer—can apply before marketing a new product, 
before advertising, before expanding his plant. 


This is one of the most interesting books that have ever 
been written on the subject of efficient management of a 
business. There is nothing technical in the book at all—just 
a series of common sense talks by an industrial engineer of 
excellent reputation. 


The book will cost $2. 





Both of these books have been published in Forbes Magazine in 
‘serial form, but the books, of course, are more comprehensive. They 
include a great many subjects for which there was not sufficient space 
in the magazine. Besides, in book form, business men have these two 
important and significant works for constant, handy reference. 


Shall we reserve a copy of each book for you? They will be sent 
to you just as soon as they come off the press, for the usual seven 
days’ approval. You can return them, within seven days, if you do 
not care to keep them, and that will cancel your obligation. 


Send no money—merely fill in and mail the coupon below. 


_— — — — — — — ——— —FILL IN AND MAIL — —--—--—----— ot 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Reserve a copy of 
O “The Science of Marketing by Mail,” by Homer J. Buckley 
0 “Taking the Guesswork Out of Business,” by William R. Basset 


I will read them for seven days, and will then either return them to you, 
without further obligation to me, or I will remit $2 as payment in full 


for each. 
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ing of the naval oil reserves. Mr. Sip. 
clair’s refusal to answer the questions 
was based not so much on the right of 
a witness to refuse to incriminate him. 
self as on the alleged illegality of the 
whole proceedings. Twenty days is given 
for an appeal to the District Court of 
Appeals, and then the case will go to the 
United States Supreme Court, which wij 
have to pass on the validity of the jp. 
dictment before Mr. Sinclair can be put 
on trial. Mr. Sinclair has filed bail jp 
$5,000 to guarantee his appearance iy 


- Washington when the case comes up, 














i International _| 


Canada—Steel production has declined 
to a level below that which prevailed be- 
fore the World War. In 1913, the 
Dominion produced 1,044,000 tons of steel, 
By 1918 production increased to 1,873,000 
tons. in 1923, output declined to only 
884,000 tons. In the first three months oj 
this year production amounted to. 207,000 
tons. It has been the ambition of Canada 
to develop its steel industry to a point 
where it would rank second to the United 
States and capacity be rated at 10,000,000 
tons. Efforts are under way to revive the 
industry in view of the ore and coal re- 
serves readily available and the extensive 
market for steel products. Canada has 
imported as high as $225,000,000 worth of 
iron and steel from the United States alone 
in one year. 

Canada is third in the production of gold, 
being led by Africa and the United States. 
Output is increasing rapidly, however, and 
by 1929 it should rank second among the 
gold producing countries of the world, 
according to a prediction by Louis D. Hun- 
toon, a New York mining engineer. It is 
estimated that for 1924, Canada will pro- 
duce $30,000,000 of gold, and the United 
States about $51,000,000. Ontario com- 
prises the principal fields. 

Canadian paper mills turned out 675,149 
tons of news print in the first half of the 
current year, against 620,197 tons in the 
first half of last year. Mills in the United 
States reported a decrease of about 1 per 
cent., the respective figures being 750,338 
and 761,339 tons. 

Canada is. being officially represented at 
the Interallied Conference in London by 
Senator Belcourt. Premier King has been 
insistent that Canada should send a repre- 
sentative of its own choice instead of one 
being selected by the British Government. 

Immigration returns for the first five 
months of the year indicate that there will 
not be much of an increase in the current 
year over 1923, as was earlier predicted. 
May arrivals were 19,494, compared with 
17,767 of May, 1923. Immigrants from the 
United States totaled 1,799, or 15 per cent. 
fewer than in the corresponding month a 
year ago. 

Great Britain—The Interallied Confer- 
ence, which convened July 16, is believed 
to be making real progress toward the 
application of the Dawes Report, but none 
of the three Committees appointed to work 
out the details have as yet filed a report. 
The First Committee is concerned with the 
problems of possible German default. The 
Second Committee is dealing with arrange- 
ments for the evacuation of the Ruhr, and 
the Third Committee is dealing with the 
cuestion of the transfer of payments from 
Rerlin to creditor nations. 
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Owen D. Young, who was a member of 
the Dawes Committee, has been suggested 
for the post of Agent General of Repara- 
tions. President Coolidge has approved 
the idea and believes Mr. Young to be emi- 
nently qualified for the position. If he 
accepts, he will probably be invited to sit 
in the Reparation Commission as the 
American member to act as arbitrator and 
safeguard the interests of investors in the 
proposed £40,000,000 loan to Germany. 

The British Board of Trade figures for 
the month of June indicate total imports of 
£88,500,000; exports of British products, 
£62,020,000; re-exports, £10,020,000; total 
exports £72,040,000; excess of imports, 
£16,460,000. Compared with May, the ex- 
cess of imports decreased £22,274,500, and 
compared with June, 1923, increased 
£990,800. 

France—Premier Herriot is attending 
the London Conference upon the authority 
of a vote of only 236 Senators out of a 
total of 430 members of the Upper House, 
and this authorization came only after the 
concession to accept the Nationalist’s con- 
tention that the five, ten and fifteen-year 
delays for the evacuation of the Rhine 
bridge-heads had not yet, practically five 
years after the Treaty of Versailles went 
into effect, begun to run. Germany de- 
mands that in return for accepting the 
Dawes plan, she shall obtain definite assur- 
ances as to the Rhineland evacuation, claim- 
ing that next January Cologne should be 
evacuated, since the Treaty will then have 
been in effect for five years. 

The Chamber of Deputies has granted 
amnesty to Joseph Caillaux, formerly Pre- 
mier. 

Germany—The Reich has approved a 
bill for the establishment of a new gold 
note bank, provided for in the Dawes Re- 
port. The directorate will be composed of 
Germans, but the activities will be super- 
vised by a general council of fourteen, 
seven members of which will be Germans 
and the remainder appointed by the United 
States, Great Britain, Italy, France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and Holland, as credi- 
tors. President Schacht of the Reichs- 
bank has been designated as president of 
the general council. The new bank will be 
independent of the German Government. 

Revenues for the three months ended 
June 30 were 1,585,702,746 gold marks, and 
expenditures °1,620,749,953. After deduc- 
tion from the latter of 233,655,100 gold 
marks spent on the redemption of the war 
loan, the result was a surplus of 190,000,000 
gold marks. Money is somewhat more 
plentiful, but thirty-day loans cost 24 per 
cent. a year. 

South America-Brazil—The revolt in 
Sao Paulo is apparently of greater conse- 
quence than earlier reports indicated. Cen- 
sorship has been too rigid to establish -the 
cause of the trouble, but it is attributed to 
general industrial unrest. It is reported 
that the American Consul has requested 
Washington to dispatch warships to Sao 
Paulo for the protection of American lives 
and property. Brazilian bonds sold in New 
York have reflected the political uncer- 
tainty at home by declining to new low 
levels. 

Nicaragua—Through an exchange of 
diplomatic notes, Nicaragua and the United 
States agree, in respect to import, export 
and other levies, that each nation will ac- 
cord to the other unconditional most fa- 
vored nation treatment. The agreement 
means in effect that neither country will 
take trade advantages of the other. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Making the Best of It 

Shortly before Mr. Smith became the 
president of the New York Central, he 
had occasion to travel on a N. Y. C. ac- 
commodation train running out of Buf- 
falo. A few seats ahead of him was a 
young man, evidently dressed in his best, 
with rice scattered over his hat and coat. 
The conductor, coming down the aisle 
collecting fares, greeted the young man 
heartily, glanced at a pass he proffered, 
and slapped him familiarly on the back. 

“Looks as if he had been at a wed- 
ding,” observed Mr. Smith when the 
conductor had reached him and was 
punching his ticket. 

“He has,” said the conductor. “He's 
been at his own. He’s Tom Delaney, 
the regular fireman of this train, and 
was married this morning. He’s now on 
his way to Albany and New York to 
enjoy his honeymoon.” ; 

“Honeymoon!” ejaculated Mr. Smith. 
“Where is his wife?” 

“Home,” the conductor informed him. 
“This danged road was too stingy to 
give Tom more than one pass.”—$5 prize 
to G. T. Evans, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* * * 


Safety in Numbers 


A bookkeeper applying for a job was 
being interviewed by his prospective 
employer. 

“I presume you fully understand all 
the details of double-entry bookkeeping.” 

“I'll say so. Last place I worked I 
used triple entry: One set showing 
actual profits for the boss; one set show- 
ing no profits for the stockholders, and 
one set showing a loss for the Income 
Tax auditors."—From Clyde D. Moore, 





- New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


How It Happened 


An Indian having been picked up fol- 
lowing an accident, was asked upon re- 
covering how it had occurred. The fol- 
lowing is his description: 

“Drive out big car. Buy gas. Buy 
moonshine. Fill up on both. Step on 
gas. Trees and fence fly by heap fast. 
See big bridge coming down road. Turn 
out to let bridge pass. BANG. Here I 
am.”—From E. Velie, Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * * 


“Live and Let Live” 


A young lawyer who had opened his 
office with several other lawyers, waited 
many months before he had his first 
client. One day, while quietly waiting, a 
mouse appeared and started to run about 
the floor. He watched it very closely. 
Then one of his partners noticed it and 
picked up a book and was about to 
throw it at the mouse, but was stopped 
by this lawyer, who remarked, “Let it 
alone, if it can find a living here, it is 
more than I can do.”—From H. W. Ash- 
ton, Philadelphia, Pa. 





__ Those wishing contrbiutions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Forbes Epigrams 


A Thousand Thoughts 
on Life and 
Business 


B. C. Forbes’ great book, 
“Forbes Epigrams,” is a 
gem. We are enthusiastic 
about it. You will be too. 


Not a mere book this— 
but the entire philosophy 
and psychology of life and 
business bound in book form. 
In it you will find the wis- 
dom of the ages —and 
thoughts that lead to great- 
est happiness and riches. 


There are volumes of 
thought in each Epigram— 
they are so direct, so fear- 
less, so pithy, so full, so 


complete. 
Each Epigram is_ live, 
red-blooded, humad _ radi- 


ates good cheer, optimism, 
encouragement, inspiration, 
ideals and ideas. You will 
refer to “Forbes Epigrams” 
time and time again. You 
will gote from it. You will 
talk about it. 


You will want “Forbes 
Epigrams.” Every subscrib- 
er to Forbes Magazine will 
want “Forbes Epigrams.” 
Order your copy now! Send 
no money. We will send you 
a copy on five days’ ap- 
proval, at our risk. At the 
end of five days, you either 
return the book, at our ex- 
pense, or remit $2.00 in full 
payment. 


Merely fill in and mail 


the coupon below 


Fill in and Mail To-Day 
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120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING AMERICA | 


2 BUSINESS & 
FUNDAMENTALS 
ROGER W. 
BABSON 








I. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE 


THESE SIX GREAT BOOKS 


We will gladly send them on approval. 


Merely fill in and mail the 


Men Who Are Making America 
By B. C. Forbes 


Intimate, inside details of the lives, struggles 
and triumphs of fifty of America’s foremost 
business and financial leaders 


Keys to Success 

By B. C. Forbes 
Vivid, inspiring, practical talks on the essen- 
tials to success—how to develop your abilities 


to the highest point of efficiency. How to 
unlock the door to success 


Forbes Epigrams 

By B. C. Forbes 
A compilation of the best of Mr. Forbes’ two- 
line editorials and epigrams appearing on the 
Fact and Comment pages of Forbes Maga- 
“2 ESS te RnB Inne Nein EE eerie anIRe t%o': $2 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


IV. 


coupon below. 


Business Fundamentals 

By Roger W. Babson 
How to become a successful business man. 
The factors that must be watched for averting 
losses and making profits in business and in- 
vestments 


Organized Business Knowledge 
By Joseph French Johnson 

The Dean of the New York University School 

of Commerce, Accounts and Finance—he is 

also President of Alexander Hamilton Insti- 

tute—tells executives what they should know 

about business 


How to Keep Your Money and 


Make It Earn More , 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Twelve Tips on Finance—how to take care of 
your money, how to make it grow in business 
and investments 


Oe SR OSs a re a re for seven days’ examination. I will either return them to you 


within that time, or I will remit payment in full. 
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